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GENERAL CONVENTION 


Or THE FRigNDs OF ASSOCIATION IN THE 
Unirep Srares. 

Pursuant to a call previously published | 
in the Poaxanx and other papers, the friends 
of Association assembled in General Con- 
vention on Thursday morning, the 4th of 
April, 1844, at Clinton Hall, in the City of 
New York. 

The hour of meeting was 10 o'clock, 
soon after which the Convention was called 
to order, and Mr. Parke Godwin was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and Mr. 0. Macdaniel, 
Secretary pro tempore. 

The Secretary then read the Call of the 
Convention and recorded the names of such 
Delegates and persons present as, under the 
terms of the Call, could take part in the 
proceedings of the Convention. Delegates 
were present from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Western New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
a Committee to nominate Officers of the 
Convention, viz. : 

Alonzo M. Watson, Watertown, N. Y.; 
John Allen, Hallowell, Me.; Charles A. | 
Dana, Brookfarm, Mass. ; Solyman Brown, | 
City of New York; Albert Brisbane, do. 

The Nominating Committee, after a short 
absence, reported the following gentlemen 
as Officers of the Convention : 

PRESIDENT. 
George Ripley. 
Vice PRESIDENTS. 
A. Brisbane, Alonzo M. Watson, 


Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, 
Parke Godwin, A. B. Smolniker. 


SECRETARIES. 
Osborne Macdaniel, D. 8. Oliphant. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ROLL AND FINANCE. 
John Allen, Nathan Comstock, Jr. 
James P. Decker. 


The Convention having been organized 
by the appointment of its Officers, the fol- 


| perverted, or reviled by a world whose cor. 
tuptions he was the first satisfactorily to 





lowing gentlemen were named by the Pre- 
sident as a 

Business CoMMITTEE. 
Horace Greeley, Alonzo. M. Watson, 
George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, 


Albert Brisbane, Lewis W. Ryckman, 
Park Godwin, Wm. H. Channing, 
James Kay, Solyman Brown, 


John Allen, Osborne Macdaniel. 

Before proceeding to business the Secre- 
tary read letters addressed to the Conven- 
tion by a number of Societies and individu- 





als in different parts of the United States, 
expressive of the deep interest felt in the 
deliberations of the Convention, and their 
devotion to the great cause of Association 
and Universal Unity. We select the three 
following for publication, not having space 
for all. 


| 





Canton, Ohio, March 29, 1844. 
A. Brisbane, Esq., 

Dear Sir—I must ask of you the ayes | 
to express in my behalf the deep interest I | 
feel in the Convention which is soon to as- | 
semble in your City, on the occasion of | 
the birth-day of the immortal Fourier—the | 
illustrious discoverer of the laws of Boca 
Harmony. The pleasure of being present 
with you at that interesting meeting, is de- 
nied me; but I still wish that those who 
may be assembled on that occasion, may be | 
reminded of my sympathies with them, and 
with the feelings which have called them | 
together. 

I am still, as my leisure permits, prosecu- 
ting the study of Fourier’s Works, and in| 
proportion to my progress does my admira- 
tion of his profound and penetrating genius | 
increase. Almost daily am I struck with 
new amazement at the sublime harmonies 
of Nature’s Laws, as revealed by his search- 
ing analysis; and, what is more important 
perhaps, the works of God, which once 
presented to my mind an inextricable chaos, 
scarcely reconcilable with benevolence, as- 
sume, under his expositions, a benignant 
and inviting aspect, worthy of an infinite 
and beneficent Creator. And although he 
and his doctrines may now be neglected, 








explain and systematize, yet the day is 
speedily coming when justice will be done 
to both; when monuments will rise from 
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ten thousand hills, surmounted by his statue, 
in colossal proportions, gazing upon a hap- 
py people whose God will be truly the 
Lord, because they will live in spontaneous 
obedience to his Eternal Laws. 

I conclude by expressing the hope that a 
new impulse will be given to the cause of 
human progress and human happiness by 
the deliberations of the approaching Con- 
vention. 

I am very respectfully your ob’t. serv’t. 
FE. P. GRANT. 





CINCINNATI, Ohio, March 23d, 1844. 
To the General Convention of the Friends 
of Association in the United States: 

By a resolution passed at a late meeting 
of the “Western Fourier Association of 
Cincinnati,” it becomes our pleasing duty 
to address you in their name and behalf, and 
to offer their heart-felt congratulations in the 
great and auspicious moral movement which 
has brought you together. 

Happy should we be, were it in our pow- 
er, to be, each of us, personally present, to 
participate in the good work yeu are to per- 
iorm, and in the festivities which are to ac- 
company the same; but, this being denied 
us, we are still happy in assuring you, that, 
in spirit, we are with you; inasmuch as 
every heart in our Association beats strong 
with the desire of promulgating the glad news 
of Man’s glorious Destiny, so far and so 
wide that every drooping spirit of the whole 
human family may be inspired, as ours have 
been, with the bright hope of a happy fu- 
ture, and exult with us in efforts to over- 
come the obstacles which lie between us 
and the full fruition of that hope. And be- 
lieving as we do, that the genius of CHar.es 
Fourier, directed in obedience to the “ com- 
mandment of the Worn,” by diligently 
seeking the welfare of his fellow man, was 
blessed with a fulfilment of the Divine prom- 
ise, most heartily do we anite with you in 
rendering to him that honor which he has 
so richly merited by a long life devoted to 
our best interests, and those of the whole 
human race. 

Although we feel ourselves but as little 
children—mere infants—in the great science 
of Universat Uniry and Sociar Orper, 
yet we have an unshaken confidence that it 
has for its base the Eternal Rock of Trutn. 
And,as we should be ever “‘ ready to give a 
reason for the faith that is in us,” we offer 
the following from among many reasons that 
might be given: Ist. The science of Asso- 
CIATED InDusTRY teaches us to establish 
just relations between Labor, Talent, and 
Wealth, so as te secure to the individual 
exercising and possessing either or all of 
them, the certain product which is their due. 
This, we believe, is but simple justice, 
which no man, who makes the slightest 
pretension to an enlightened faith in the 
Christian religion, can consistently wish to 
avoid. 2nd. Justice being established be- 
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tween the three Productive Powers of man, | 


antagonism ceases, and a unity of interests 
is seen to arise in its stead, and the reign of 
Harmony is begun! Wealth is then used 
by Industry directed by Skill, and each 
reaps the just proportion of their united pro- 
ducts. By this union vast economies are 
introduced, and the products are manifold 
and immense; poverty and the fear of want, 
with all their distracting cares, are annihi- 
lated-——and the Mind is thus left free to 
obey the laws which govern it, and ascend 
towards those higher attractions which are 
continually operating to draw it from the 
things of mere earth—and then dawns upon 
the intellect the light of intelligence, to 
gladden with its bright beams the freed and 
rising soul of man. This is the first happy 
fruit of obeying the laws of justice; and 
the reward is as sure as her laws are true. 
3rd. Pecuniary independence being thus 
secured to every member, male and female, 
in Association, and all the powerful attrac- 
tions of learning and refinement brought to 
bear upon their minds, the heaven-born pas- 
sions of the soul are disengaged and freed 
from the grosser attractions of mere earthly 
influences, (such asdistinctions in caste and 
fortune,) and are at full liberty to obey the 
Divine laws of Love, in forming that holiest 
bond of union which is to conjoin two con- 
genial souls into blissful and indissoluble 
Marriage. The happy results which must 
flow from this freedom and elevation of 
soul are incalculable; for we hold the 
** marriage relation” to be the fountain and 
source of ali the social relations. If this 
fountain be pure, it will send forth the 
streams of pure and holy charities, and 
thereby elevate and sanctify every other 
relation in life. If it be impure, the sad 
reverse is the necessary consequence. And, 
delightful, indeed, is the contemplation, that 
Association is destined to remove the many 
corrupting and degrading influences which 
are now unfortunately in existence to pol- 
lute this fountain of virtue and humanity ! 


Finally, we behold in the science of As- 
sociated Industry, a new Social Edifice, of 
matchless and indescribable beauty, and true 
architectural symmetry! Surely, it must be 
no other than that ‘house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens ;” for its foun- 
dation is Justice, and the superstructure 
Pralse; in every department of which dwells 
peace and smiling plenty—and whose walls 
are every where inscribed with manifold 
representations of that highest Divine attri- 
bute—Love. 

With these views in prospect, how can 
we do otherwise than sympathize with you 
in the work waich you are now assembled 
to perform? Go on, then; and be assured 
of our hearty co-operation in the good work, 
to the full extentof our means. Go on, we 
repeat; for there are already many hearts 
beating high with the hopes which animate 
us; and hands that will assiduously toil for 
the aceomplishment of these hopes. Go on, 











we again repeat; for we are assured, that 
you are co-operating with that great and 
central Power which moves the Universe— 
ALMIGHTY Love. 

With sentiments of the highest respect 
and esteem, permit us to subscribe ourselves, 
your brethren in Unity. 

JOHN WHITE, 


BENJ. URNER, j Committee. 
[EXTRACT. } 
PirtspurG, March 29th, 1844. 
* * i “ 


The day is gone by, I trust, when men 
will follow any teacher on the principle of 
blind submission to authority. Yet I fully 
agree with you that Fourier is entitled to 
everlasting remembrance and gratitude, for 
his noble achievements in the cause of 
Humanity—the great and wonderful system 
of science disclosed by him, and his appli- 
cation of it to the advancement of the con- 
dition and happiness of Man. He is the 
first philosopher of whom I have ever 
heard, who has exhibited the plan of con- 
necting all knowledge practically in a cir- 
cle, the radii of which meet and centre in 
the Supreme Being. He has made the 
start of establishing social science upon as 
accurate and firm a basis as that upon 
which rests the Newtonian philosophy. 
Let us follow in the same honest plan of 
free inquiry, enlarged views, and careful 
observation and experiment, and we cannot 
doubt that the Temple of Universal Science 
will rise under our hands higher and more 
high, rearing its unending and forever 
brightening columns still upward and nearer 
to the Divine Throne. 

The basis upon which Fourier builds his 
vast system I greatly approve of; it is and 
was, for years before I ever heard of Fou- 
rier, the very foundation upon which I had 
erected my views in theology and religion, 
namely the fact that Man is created in the 
image of God. Ir Man 1s tixe Gop, Gop 
Ig LIKE Us. This all important truth is the 
key which unlocks the whole Scriptures, 
containing the Revelation of our Heavenly 
Father and the Cross of our blessed Savior ; 
it is the only key which unlocks the word 
and the works of the Lord Jehovah ; which 
makes Nature and RevexaTIon one. I 
had from the year 1834 applied this princi- 
ple to the Scriptures. Fourier, proceeding 
in a different course and commencing at 
another beginning, applied the principle to 
the consideration of the threefold unities of 
Man with Man, of Man with God, and of 
Man with Universal Nature, and he deduced 
from it his magnificent system of Universal 
Scienee. For certainly all creation is a re- 
flex of the Mind of the Deity, and we cannot 
hesitate to believe that all the worksof Divine 


wisdom are connected by laws of groups | 


and series of groups. To discover these, 
as observers of nature discover and combine 
the harmonies of astronomy, geology, bota- 
ny and chemistry, should be our aim; and 
this noble and heavenly employment, while 





it banishes want and misery from our pre- 
sent life—destroying the spiritual Death and 
Hell which now reign—will, under the 
Providence of the Most High, open to us 
admission into the Kingdom of the Messiah, 
that the will of our Father may be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. 

I cannot be in person with the friends of 
Association based on the principles of 
Fourier, at the convention in your city, to 
be held in April ; but in thought and feeling 
I will be with you, and shall be happy to 
be considered a co-worker with you. I am 
in for the cause of Industrial Association 
organized according to the laws of nature, 
in groups and series of groups, and securing 
to labor, capital and talent, their just re- 
wards, and uniting all the families of man 
in a holy brotherhood of peace and happi- 
ness. This cause has my warm, heart- 
felt approbation, and I pray the blessing of 
heaven upon your counsels and labors. 
Believe me truly and respectfully yours, &c. 

H. H. VAN AMRINGE. 

Mr. O. Macpanret. 


When the reading of the letters was fin- 
ished, the Business Committee retired to 
draft resolutions to submit to the Conven- 
tion, and after a brief absence W. H. Chan- 
ning introduced the Preamble and first and 
second of the series of resolutions which 
follow, with substantially the following re- 
marks : 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—It would be doing injustice to this 
occasion, not to open our discussions of the 
Principles of Social Reorganization, by an 
expression of feelings with which we have 
come up, from far and near, to this as- 
sembly. It is but giving voice to what is 
working in the hearts of those now present, 
and of thousands whose sympathies are at 
this moment with us over our whole land, 
to say, this is a Religious Meeting. Our 
end is to do God’s will, not our own; to 
obey the command of Providence, not to 
follow the leadings of human fancies. We 
stand to-day as we believe amid the dawn 
of a New Era of Humanity ; and as from a 
Pisgah look down upon a Promised Land. 
Let us do so with gratitude and humility. 
‘‘ Other men have labored and we have en- 
tered into their labors.” We are the heirs 
to-day of prophets, and martyrs and heroes. 
Behind us are the ages of war and division ; 
before us the ages of union and peace. 
Shame on us! if we do not prize the legacy 
of hope and opportunity, which the host of 
the faithful have bequeathed. 

Among the benefactors of the Human 
Race, there stands One, so pre-eminent, 
that he seems alone to merit, the name of 
Re-Former. And when we ask, what was 
the power, by which this Son of Man, and 
Son of God, recreated, as it were, Humani- 
ty; the answer comes, this living power 
was in the Unity of his Principle—the 
Universality of its Application, and the 
Peacefulness of its Practice. His princi- 
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ple was Love ; its application Justice ; its 
practice brotherly co-operation. In the de- 
votedness and disinterestedness of the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth was the birth of Associa- 
tion— Association is Christianity, carried 
tnto every relation and detail of human 
life. 

When in contrast with the sublime pro- 
mise of the Gospel of Love, we seek an 
explanation of the social outrages which, 
after eighteen centuries, still disgrace 
Christendom, girdling all lands with battle- 
ments of bones, darkening them with pri- 
sons, hospitalsand poor houses, and making 
commerce, which should be bountiful of 
good, and of good only, to savage nations 
too often but the transfer of civilized vices ; 
do we not instantly see, that these atrocious 
wrongs are owing to the fact, that nominal 
Christians have not dared, do not dare, to 
trust God, Humanity, and their own tearts ? 


Will, from a principle of Love,by exact science 
of Justice applied to the minutest detail of 
Industry and Art shall became also AT-ONE 
with God and Nature : 

And Whereas, We believe secondly—That 
the History of all Savage, Patriarchal, Bar- 





barous and Civilized Societies, has taught the 
wickedness and woe of selfish disunions ; that | 
the promises of prophets, the visions of poets, | 
the hopes of philanthropists, the plans of states- | 


IV. The exactest possible Recompense for 
all modes and degrees of usefulness. 

V. A Social position in accordance with 
Character, Intelligence and Energy. 

VI. Access to all Social, Literary, Artistic 
and Religious privileges and enjoyments of 
the community of which they are members. 

VII. Assured support in infirmity, and 
means and aid to Reform in wrong-doing. 

VIII. Liberty in Conscience, Speech and 


men, the efforts ef the people of all ages and | Action to obey the Will of Gop, limited only 
lands have announced and prepared for this | by the sympathy, advice and example of Fel. 
era of UNIVERSAL UNITY, and that in | !ow Beings. 

the Divine Love manifested in the Gospel| Resolved 3d. That Association will prac. 
and Life of Jesus Christ, Providence intro- | tically secure these Rights which the Justice 


duced this KINGDOM of HEAVEN upon 
Earth : 

And whereas, We believe, thirdly—That 
the Nations of Christendom, bound in One 


and Customs—concentrating the highest Piety 
Learning and Art of the past and present 
times—filled with an ever-growing spirit of 
Humanity and Liberty—impelled by intense 


the earth with their Colonies and Commerce— 
are called to be the instruments of God in 





They have substituted selfish policy for 
Divine Order, and expediency for justice ; 
they have preferred force to peace, and 
wordly cunning to the simple wisdom of 
mutual kindness. 
dence, disbelief in the power of Good to sub- 
due evil—faithlessness to professed princi- 
ples of Brotherhood ave the causes of Chris- 
tian (!) War, and Fraud and Poverty. 

But thanks to the Infinite Father, we can- 
not be blind to the signs of promise all 
around us. Not in vain have been the ef- 
forts of Modern Europe and of this country, 
to secure the Free possession of Human 
Rights, and thereby the full performance of 
Human Duties. The Union of Freemen is 
the ideal of existing society. The Spirit of 
Reform, everywhere triumphant assures us, 
that the Divine Life of Love animates this 
generation. And all Reforms concentrate 
in Association ; in the effort to establish 
households of United Families, one in all 
interests, where all may live for each, and 
each for all. Brethren! they have told us, 
that the age of chivalry, and romance and 
heroic endeavor was passed. Before the 
men of this day is opening a career of 


Feeble hope in Provi- | 


feng over the world this reign of Love 


and Truth and Joy; and that the United 
States of America have peculiar opportunities, 
and therefore responsibilities, through their 
| political and social experience of Union, and 
their Free Institutions, to aid in this sublime 
work of uniting all menin One Brotherhood 
of the Children of God: 


And whereas, We believe, fourthly—That 
this Ministry of Christian Nations is shame- 
fully corrupted and weakened by the Inhu- 
manities which these Nations tolerate within 
themselves and practice towards each other, 
such as—War and Force—Slavery and Serf- 
dom—Fraud and Coliision between all classes 
of Producers, Distributors and Consumers— 
Pauperism, with its attendant miseries and 
vices, contrasted with excessive Wealth, un- 
justly shared and injuriously accumulated— 
Oppressive Toil inadequately remunerated by 
mean wages, contrasted with luxurious and 





tial culture, want of high Refinement—Con- 
tagious Diseases bred and diffused by Crime, 
squalidness and depressing modes of life—In- 
sufficient and Disproportioned Production— 
and finally and chiefly, Religion withdrawn 
from the duties of daily affairs, Worldliness 
engrossing time, talent and feeling, Want of 
Confidence in God and Man, Universal Du. 
plicity, preferring expediency to right and 
policy tointegrity in Individuals and Nations : 
and that these Wrongs and Outrages cannot 
and will not cease until the various commu. 





peaceful conquest and noble usefulness, of 
reverence and loyalty, of liberty and joy, | 
in contrast with which the destructive deeds | 


nities which compose these Nations practice 
the Justice which Love commands to every 


one of their members, Man, Woman, Child : | 


Therefore, Resolved, 1st. That we feel it to 


Great Fraternity by kindred Worship, Laws | 


Scientific and Industrial energy—and circling | 


wasteful Indolence—general Ignorance, par- | 


Se J . | be our great privilege to live in an age which 
and so called glorious triumphs of by gone 
times grow dim. 
ith w ity from selfish purposes, | . “ aia 
W ith what purity i 7 _ te poses, | its families—within each nation between its 
with what calm, sound judgment, with what | communities, and among the various nations 
courage and manly firmness, does it become | which are members of the Human Race, and 


| Providence now summons to establish relations | 
|of thorough, mutual kindness between man | 
| and man—within each community between | 


Associationists to enter upon this boundless | 
field of Conservative Reform which Pro- | 


vidence has opened. | 

Whereas, We believe, firstly—That the All. | 
Good, All-Wise, Almighty Being has design. 
eda state of PERFECT ORDER for Hu- 
man Societies, where every individual man, 
family, community, shall be a member of a 
larger Man, which is the Nation, and all Na- | 
tions members together of the Universal Man, | 
which is the Human Race, and where Man- | 
kind thus once more AT-ONE with them- | 
selves shall co-work to fill the earth with | 
goodness, wisdom, beauty : and by Righteous- 
ness thoroughly in harmony with the Divine 





tellectual and moral powers under healthy, 


that we desire to express due gratitude by de- 


| voted service in this sublime cause of Reli-_ 


gion, Humanity, and Universal Good. 
Resolved, 2d. That the Justice which Love 


| commands includes— 


I. A reverent welcome to every child born | 
by the Providence of God into this terrestrial 
world. 


| f Love commands for every Man, Woman, 
| Child, for the following among many reasons : 
| I. By its system of Joint Stock Ownership 
|itreconciles the Individual with the Collec. 
| tive Interest, and thus makes the commun ty 
' the guardian of each of its members, and sti- 
| mulates each member to devotedness for the 
| general good. 

Il. By its Guaranty of adequate Support, 
which it insures to every individual, it re- 
moves debasing anxiety and sordid care, and 
gives a generous impulse to the freest and 
| fullest expansion of all energies. 

Ill. By its Organization of the Seven great 
branches of human activity or Industry, viz : 
Domestic Economy, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, Education, Science, Art, 
according to the law of Groups and Series ; 
by its arrangements of Combined and Social 
in place of Incoherent and Isolated Labor; by 
the opportunity it affords for varied and ex- 
hilirating, instead of monotonous and drudg- 
ing employment ; by minute division instead 
of complexity in every avocation ; and finally 
by the prospect offered of assured recom- 
pense and certain gain, it makes Industry 
ATTRACTIVE. 

IV. By its division of Profits according, Ist. 
To the amount ef Labor, Skill and Capital 
employed : 2d. According to the character 
of Necessity, Usefulness and Agreeableness 
of work, it administers just and precise recom- 
| pense to every Series, Group and Member. 
| WV. By the pecuniary independence, which it 
| establishes, through its economies and modes 
|of distribution, for every individual, it gives 
|rise to justand courteous relations, based up- 
on qualities of mind and heart, in place of 
distinctions resting on accidental circumstan- 
' ces; and thus substitutes for jealous competi- 
tions, respectful co-operation—for capricious 
| partialities, true loyalty—and for private sel- 
| fishness, public spirit. 











VI. By the constant presence of fellow- 
| beings, animated by like interests,in all places 
_of work, study and recreation, it surrounds 
|every one by a Public Conscience—warding 
| off temptations, advisi ig in difficulty, support. 
ing in weakness, redeeming from wrong ; and 
| thus substitutes sympathy for constraint, and 
encouragement for penalty. 

VII. By making it the evident interest of 
the Community, and of its Series, Groups and 
Individuals, that the highest powers of body, 
mind and heart, should be fully developed in 
every member, it converts society intoa School 
of Mutual Educators. 

VIII. By this general spirit of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral culture ; by the libraries, 
scientific collections, facilities for study and 
refinement which it accumulates ; and by the 
oppurtunity constantly offered of blending ap- 
plication with principles, and experiment with 
theory, it secures systematic and symmetric 
growth of the whole nature throughout the 


| whole of life. 


Il. The highest culture of its physical, in- | 


wise and holy influences. 


Ill. Free opportunity and encouragement 
of every Man, Woman, Child, to exercise | 
their peculiar powers for their own improve. | 
ment, the welfare of their brethren, and the | 
Glory of God. 


1X. By this integral culture of both sexes 


| from childhood through youth ; by opportuni. 
‘ties of complete acquaintance; by freedom 
_fiom mercenary motives ; by constant co- 


operation ; by security from mean anxieties 
by prevention of secret and illicit connections 
by the presence of Childhood ; the co- 
equality secured in all respects to Woman—it 
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purifies, elevates, and sanctifies Marriage, 
and thus ennobles all other relations ;~which 
must be determined by the character of this 
most central and holy of human relations. 

X. By thus dignifying Labor, Thought, Af- 
fection, it makes the whole of life Religious, 
every place an Altar, every day Holy, every 
deed Worship ; and thus amidst increasing 
joy and beauty, and constant love for the 
Neighbor , raises all to devoted love of the 
Heavenly Father. 

XI. Lastly, By establishing relations of 
Love within each separate Community, it re- 
moves the causes of dissension between dif- 
ferent Communities, and prepares the way for 
epreading among all Nations in deed and in 
truth, Glory to God, Universal Peace, and 
Good.Will to Men. 

Resolved, 4th. That regarding Association 
not as an invention of human ingenuity, but 
as a discovery of the DIVINE ORDER of so- 
ciety, we solemnly protest against retarding 
this Providential and Humane movement, by 
premature, rash and fragmentary underta. 
kings; and foreseeing, as we do, that success 
in these enterprises requires disinterested- 
ness, sagacity, and perseverance, we appeal 
to the friends of our Race with the request, 
that they do not attempt to establish Associ- 
ation, until 

I. They have secured the co-operation of 
a sufficient number of men and women of 
congenial tempers, devoted from generous 
impulse and conviction to this cause of God 
and Man; until 

Il. They have maturely deliberated upon 
and distinctly comprehended the laws of 
Order and the arrangements which Justice 
prescribes; until 

Ill. They have actually at their command 
such ample capital as to preserve them from 
anxieties and risks ; 

For only where these conditions are fulfill- 
ed can there be realized that Attractive in- 
dustry, and abundant Wealth and Beauty, 
which are the foundations upon which the 
higher Social and Religious Harmonies must 
be reared. Only thus can Associations be 
successfully established. But we rejoice in the 
assurance, that when once established, they 


will act with ever increasing power, thorough- | 


ly to redeem the tens of thousands oppressed 
by want and temptation, from their present 


miseries—miseries which no Superficial | 


Charities but only Radical Justice can re- 
lieve or cure. 

Resolved, 5th. That in vieW of the vast- 
ness of the change proposed by Association ; 
the ignorance in regard to it which sti!l so 
generally prevails; the unfitness for its rela- 
tionships and duties which false or defective 
Education has rendered so nearly universal ; 
the infidelity, if not hostility, of the great 
mass of those who possess Capital or Wealth ; 
the necessarily inadequate pecuniary resour- 
ces of the pioneer Associations already com- 
menced; and the certainty that much waste, 
both of efforts and means, must attend the 
commencement of changes so mighty, we 
earnestly advise the Friends of Association 
every where, to proceed with circumspection 
and deliberation in all practical mevements, 
and, wherever circumstances shall not im- 
peratively dictate a different course, to con- 
centrate their energies and efforts on the ex. 
periments already commenced in preference 
to undertaking new enterprises. 


Resolved, 6th. That the Name, which in ' 
this first Annual Convention of the Friends | 
of Association based upon the Truths of So- | 


cial Science discovered by Charles Fourier, 
we adopt for ourselves, recommend to those 
who throughout our country would co-operate 
with us, and by which we desire to be al- 
ways publicly designated, is Tye Assocra- 
TIONISTS OF THE UniTED States oF AMERICA, 
We do not eall ourselves Fourierisis, for the 
two following reasons: Ist. Charles Fourier 


often and earnestly protested in’ advance | 


against giving the name of any individual 
man to the Social Science, which he humbly 
believed to be, and reverently taught as a 
discovery of Eternal Laws of Divine Justice, 
established and made known by the Creator. 
2d. While we honor the magnanimity, con- 
summate ability and devotedness of this good 
and wise man, and gratefully acknowledge 
our belief that he has been the means, under 
Providence, of giving to his fellow men a clue 
which may lead us out from our actual 
Scientific and Social labyrinth, yet we do not 
receive all the parts of his theories, which in 
the publications of the Fourier schoo! are de- 
nominated “ Conjectural,”—because Fourier 
gives them as speculations—because we do 
notin all respects understand his meaning— 
and because there are parts which individual. 
ly we reject; and we hold ourselves not only 
free, but in duty bound, to seek and obey 
Truta wherever revealed, in the Word of 
God, the Reason of Humanity and the Order 
of Nature. 

Resolved, 7th. That witha solemn sense 
of our responsibilities as advocates of the 
cause of Untversat Unity, with an earnest 
desire to secure consistent co-operatien a- 
mong the ASSOCIATIONS of the United 
States, and to prevent in the outset all possi- 
bility of those disunions among Associations, 
which waste the resources and paralyze the 
energies of existing Society, we hereby de- 
clare that, in our opinion, the time has ar- 
rived, when it becomes the imperative duty of 


_the several Associations in our country, which 


are based upon the truths of Social Science 
as announced by Fourier, to take measures 
for the immediate formation of a UNIon oF 
AssoctaTions ; whose objects, among others, 
should be : 

I. A complete Organization of Industry 
in each and all such Associations. 

II. The establishment of a system of In- 
tegral Education. 

III. The securing of harmonious co-opera- 
tion in all respects between the Asssociations. 

IV. The using a8 far as practicable, for 
the benefit of all, the peculiar advantages 
which each one possesses of soil, location, 
climate, &c. 

V. The adoption of a uniform system of 
Finance, and such Business relations as may 
make the property of individuals most avail- 
able for the purposes of Association. 

And, as these objects can be most success- 
fully attained by the adoption of ARTICLES 
/OF CONFEDERATION, we recommend 
to all existing Associations : 


Ist. Carefally and thoroughly to consider 
what arrangements and provisions will be 
necessary to secure these ends. 

2d. To select from among their members 
such persons as are best fitted to correspond 
upon the subject with other Associations. 

3d. To appoint and empower Delegates to 
attend a meeting which shall be held at some 
| Place, hereafter appointed by the Executive 
Committee, on the first Monday of October, 
1844, for the purpose of deliberating upon 
the above-mentioned Union. 

Resolved, 8th. That accepting as “Associa- 
tiunists” do, the Law of Groups and Series as 
the Divinely appointed Order on which the 
| organization of Human Societies, should rest 
not merely of our land and time, but of all 
lands and times; and believing that the true 
organization of Socicty in every Nation is the 
most sure and direct mode of uniting all Na- 
tions inthe COMBINED ORDER, we wishin 
this first National Convention to manifest our 
desire of concerted action with our Fellow 
Associationists in Europe. For this end 
we hereby appoint Atzert Brispane, Rep- 
resentative from this Body, to confer with 
_them, as to the best modes of mutual co-ope- 
ration. And we assure our brethren in 
| Europe that the disinterestedness, ability and 
perseverance with which our Representative 
has devoted himself to the promulgation of the 





Doctrine of Association in the United States 
entitle him to their most cordial confidence. 
Through him we extend to them with joy and 
trust the Right Hand of Fellowship ; and may 
Heaven soon bless all Nations with a Com- 
pact of PERPETUAL PEACE. 


Resolved, 9th. That this Convention ad- 
journs to meet again, in the City of New York, 
at such time next Spring, as the Executive 
Committee may designate. And meanwhile, 
for the purpose of giving efficiency to the 
means of diffusing what we believe to be 
Truth and Glad Tidings of Love throughout 
our Land, we do hereby appoint 


Horace GREELEY, 
Parke Gopwin, 


Freperick GRAIN, 

James P. DecKer, 

Wm. H.Cuannine, D.S. Onipnant, 

ALBERT BRISBANE, Rurus Dawes, 

OspoxneE MacpaniEL, Epwarp GiLEs, 

Cuartes J. Hemper, Pierro Maroncetut, 
City of New York, 


Setyman Brown, Leraysville Phalanx, Brad- 
ford county, Pa., 


Georee Rietey, Brook Farm Association, 
West Roxbury, Mass., 


Atonzo M. Warson, Jefferson county Indus- 
trial Association, N. Y., 

E. P. Grant, Ohio Phalanx, Belmont county, 
Ohio, 

Joun Wuirt, Cincinnati Phalanx, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Natuan Starks, North American Phalanx, 
Monmouth county, N. J., 


as an Executive Committee, during the re- 
cess of this Convention, whose duties shall 
be— 

Ist. To edit The Phalanx as the organ of 
the Associationists of the United States, 


2nd. To receive, record, and diffuse infor- 
mation in regard to existing Associations and 
others which may be organized within the 
year. 


3rd. To communicate all possible intelli. 
/gence to those who in any part of the coun. 
try may wish to unite practically with any 
Associations. 

4th. To arrange a system of concerted ac- 
tion with Associationists throughout the Unit- 
ed States, for the thorough and systematic 
diffusion of Social Science, and a knowledge 
of the practical details of Association. 


Sth. To attend to any business which As. 
sociations may empower them to transact. 

6th. To carry into effect the objects of this 
Convention as set forth in the preceding reso. 
lutions, and the accompanying Address to 
the people of the United States. 











The Convention continued its sessions until 
_neon of Saturday, and during the three days 
of its sitting, there was a general expression 
of views, and enunciation of principles in- 
volved in the great cause of Association and 
Social Reform, by the members of the Con- 
vention. ‘The proceedings throughout were 
intensely interesting, and were characterized 
by a single-mindness, harmony, and exalted 
devotedness to universal ideas and unitary 
principles, which were truly a Harbinger of 
that holy union and brotherhood among men, 
which are seon to come upon Earth. 

The Resolutions were introduced trom 
_time to time, and each succeeding one af- 
forded new topics of earnest and friendly 
discussion—not controversy. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Godwin, in be- 
hali of the Business Committee, reported 
and read the following Address of the Con- 
vention to the People of the United States : 
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ADDRESS. 


To THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATEs: 


Friends and Feilow Citizens !—-We address you on a subject | 


which we think of vital importance to your welfare, and we ask 
your calm and deliberate attention to the views we are about to pre. 
sent. Let no hasty impression—let no prejudice imbibed in a 


thoughtless moment or under the force of wilful or unwilful misrep- | 


resentation—deter you from the perusal of the few and brief words 
in which you are here accosted. The objects we have in view we 
know to be elevated, our motives are sincere, we harbor no merce- 
nary nor sinister designs, and we appeal alike to men of all classes, 
and of every shade of Politicaland Religious opinion. 

No man can have observed the tendencies of the age in which 
we live without perceiving that there is every where a restless unea- 
siness under the present circumstances of society, and an earnest de- 
sire for Advancement and Progress. In the efforts which benevo- 
lent men of all civilized Nations are making to meliorate the condi- 
tion of their fellows, we see the movings of a Conviction that 
Mankind is not placed in such relations as it should be, and of a 
Hope that it is possible for us to attain to a much betterstate. How 
many are the ways, how various the methods in which this Convietion 
and Hope find an expression! Reformers, Teachers, Missionaries, 
Statesmen, Ministers, of every kind and degree, confess, by the 
ve.y nature of their efforts, the intolerable weight of misery which 
hangs upon Society, and the deep need there is of a prompt and vital! 
improvement. 

It is obvious, however, from the results of all these improvements, 
bene‘icial as many of them are, that they do not go to the root of 
the evil. Inthe midst of all the excitement and agitation which 
they occasion, we discover a great deal of good, it is true, but on the 
whole an evident inadequacy to accomplish their aims. We honor 
the motives of all who are engaged in a conscientious effort at Hu- 
man Improvement; we acknowledge the indebtedness of the world, 
for much that makes life valuable, to those noble and generous spirits 
who take upon themselves the task of instructing and elevating so- 
ciety ; we thank God that he raises up, from time to time, wise and 
good Men as instruments, in His hand, for the bettering and expan- 
sion of their race. While, therefore, we take a position of antago- 
nism to no party or sect, we.are compelled to affirm that the state of 


Society requires a deeper and more universal Reform than any that | 


has yet been applied. No mere change in the administration of 
Government, no Legislative amendment of the Laws, no projects 
for the Alleviation, and not the Prevention, of Pauperism, noschemes 
of Public Education, no Sabbath-day preachings without practical 
realizations, are singly or collectively equal to the removal of the 
vice under which Society labors. The reason is, that the remedy 
must be adequate to the disease; and these remedies are local or 
temporary, while the disease is deep-seated and chronic. 
shall proceed to show. 


§ 1. Tue Derects or Socrery are OrGAnic. 

The evils which the benevolent agencies of the day are intended 
to remove have their origin in no accidental circumstances nor tran- 
sient cause, but are inherent in the very structure ot Society. 

Mankind suffers so terribly, even in the most favorable condition 
in which it is placed, not because there is any great want of Intelli- 


gence, or Art, or Industry, or Wealth, or Goodness, in the world, | 
but from the fact that the Form or Society is such that the mass of | 


men cannot avail themselves of the advantages of life, already crea- 
ted, and that the bounties of Heaven are mostly confined to an in- 
considerable portion of the race. 


fortable habitations enoxgh, in every civilized Nation, to feed, clothe | 
and protect all its People; there is Knowledge and Love enough in | 


the heads and hearts of certain classes of every civilized Nation, 
could they only be made available,-to direct and render happy all 
classes ; yet the mass of the People, every where, are miserable, ill- 


fed, half-clothed, ignorant and debased beings, whose bodies are | 
broken and whose souls are ground out of them by hard work. How | 
great soever the general improvement of any Society, one fact re- 


mains permanent—the Poverty and consequent Suffering of the 
Masses. 

This result is sometimes ascribed to the voluntary imprudence or 
vices of the individuals who feel it; and no doubt, it is aggravated 
by individual delinquencies; but the real cause of it is in the actual 
form of Society. 

The relations instituted ameng men, by the present form of Socie- 


iy, are those of extreme individual Selfishness, and lead directiy to 


Indigence, Fraud, Oppression, War, Disease and False and delu- 
sive Doctrines—efiects which cannot be prevented by any change 
short of a thorough Re-organization. 


We might, were this the proper place, go into a thorough demon- | 
stration of this proposition; but we shall content ourselves with a 
brief statement of some of the characteristics of our present Social 
In doing so, we shal follow the popular Political 
_ Economists, in the classification of Social precesses under the heads 
We believe that So- 


arrangements. 


of Production, Distribution and Consumption. 
ciety, in all these respects, is defective or pernicious. 


As to its methods of PropvcTion, 
f, 





oo . 
This we | 


There are food, clothing and com. | 


Ist. It engenders and gives occasion for large bodies of men 


whose functions are either directly destructive of wealth or en.- 

tirely unproductive—such as Armies, whose business it is to waste 
| the energies of the People : the various classes of idlers, or drones, 
| who are found in great abundance in every community ; officers of 
| justice, magistrates, constables, sheriffs, &c. who, however useful in 
| certain respects, would not be required in a more perfect state of 
| Society, and are therefore a burden upon the productive powers of 
any Society; officers of the revenue and collectors of taxes, 
_only made necessary by our imperfect arrangements; and the 
|immense number of sophists, philosephers and  controversialists 
| who are a permanent evil, whether we regard the unproductive or 
| the pernicious nature of their vocations. 

2d. It gives occasion to a large number of ruinous and demorali- 

| zing parasites, who live upon the means of others, by fraud or force, 
| and who are veritable bloodsuckers on the body-politic. In this class 
, are included gamblers, sharpers, prostitutes, rumsellers, and a host 
of other pernicious agents. 
3d. It shuts up an incaleulable source of Social wealth, by means 
of the general separation which obtains between productive agricul- 
| ture and manufactures, and science, art and popular education, so 
_that complication and incoherence is carried to an extreme degree 
|in all branches of industry, ard so that there is no systematic and 
| thorough development and employment of all the productive facul- 
|tiesof men. The amount of usefu! talent that is unused, in default 
| of means and opportunities for its manifestation, and the amount 
| of capital completely wasted, by unskilful hands or worthless enter- 
prises, it is beyond the power of the mind to estimate. 

| Ath. It establishes in all industrial relations, under the name of 
| free competition, and in all Social relations, under a thousand dif- 
| ferent names, such a fearful divergency of interests, as to lead to 
flagrant and incessant war between all the individual members of 

Society respectively, and between the individual interest and the 
| general interest. Workmen are at war with workmen, capitalists 
_ with capitalists, labor is against wealth, and wealth against labor, 
| men against money, and machinery against men, until, in the end, 
| Social existence becomes a mere selfish scramble for gain, over 
which neither law, nor morality, nor religion can exert any extensive 
or permanent control. 

oth. It renders labor itself, which is the source of all wealth, re- 
pugnant, monotonous, dishonorable, and degrading, so that it be- 
comes desirable for all men who are able, to escape frum work, 
by which means the power of production is vastly diminished, 
and poverty, distress, and public embarrassment proportionably in. 
| creased, 

As to its methods of Distribution, Society under its present form, 
makes use of incoherent Commerce which— 

ist. Converts the Merchant from what he should be, as the mere 
intermediate agent between the producer and consumer, into the 
despotic master of both. The true function of Commerce is to dis- 
| tribute the products of industry, and should be therefore subordinate 
'to industry; avd as it is unproductive in itself, adding nothing to 
the quantity or quality of the materials which pass through its hands, 
| should be executed by the fewest pessible agents. But under the 
existing inccherent arrangements of Socicty, it is the controller of 
industry, employing an innumerable band of factors and agents, and 
giving laws to mankind. Thus, 

Qud. Incoherent Commerce robs the community at large, by the 
stupendous tax which it lays epon both consumers and producers—a 
tax which is extravagantly disproportioned to the services it renders 
—which services might be performed by a twentieth part of the 
agents now engaged in their execution. 

3rd. It robs the community by the adulteration of commodities, 
which is a vice carried to an enormous excess in all civilized na- 
tions, and springs immediately from the avaricious and hot compe- 
| tition to which all traders and shop-keepers are compelled to resort. 
| Instances, indeed, are not wanting in this city, in which the unbri- 
dled cupidity of dealers has led them to expose for sale products 
| which they knew to be poisonous. 
4th. It robs the community by gluts and stagnations, which aceu- 
| mulate vast quantities of goods in one place while the people are 
| 


} 
| 


starving for them in another, and which offer such provocatives, to 
fraud and speculation, as to corrupt the morals and undermine the 
prosperity of entire nations, 

5th. It robs the community by unhmited exactions in the form 
of usury ; for the merchant operates, upon a small basis of capital 
| with a fictitious capital in the form of credits and bills, fifty or an 
hundred times greater in amount than all his real property. He 
receives the highest rate of interest on the whole, and thus ren- 
ders the entire class of consumers and producers tributary to his 
aggrandizement. 
6th. It robs the community by periodical bankrupteies, which 
spread poverty and devastation throughout the ramifications of trade, 
and even involve the strongest Governments on earth in the em- 
barrasement and guilt of their fatal results. In all these disrup- 
‘tions and financial explosions, the loss must ultimately fall upen 
‘the body of producers or consumers, because commerce, employ- 
| ing little property of its own, derives its mate rials from other 
| sources. 

7th. It robs the community by the facilities it possesses for buying 
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when the producer is forced to sell, and selling when the consumer 
is forced to buy ; so that it can regulate prices, and plunder at once 
both the producer and consumer. 

8th. It robs the community by giving occasion for hordes of stock- 
jobbers and speculators, who withdraw capital from productive in. 
dustry, to employ it in practices which create a feverish and dishon- 
est love of exorbitant gain and gambling enterprises. 

9th. It robs the community by instituting monopolies, which are 
among the most monstrous and gigantic evils of the whole brood of 
commercial vices, aggravating every defect and extending every 
baneful influence of incoherence and antagonism. 

Let it be understood, however, that we are here speaking, not of 
individuals, but of a system. 

In its methods of consumption, the present form of Society— 

Ist. Is characterized, negatively, by the absence of vast and im. 
portant economies, arising from the fact that all its families dwell in 
isolated habitations, into which it is impossible to introduce those 
modes of saving in fuel, light, cellarage, and domestic labors gen- 
erally, which would be obvious in combined and unitary mansions, 
so that the perpetual presence and industry of more than one-half 
of the members of a community—women and servants—are ren- 
dered absolutely necessary to take care of the households of the re- 
mainder. And, 

2nd. For the same reason, is characterized, positively, by an enor- 
mous expenditure of time and money, which is utterly remediless, 
under present arrangements, although it forces seven-eighths of 
the people of civilized nations to wear out the greater portion of 
their lives in accumulating the mere materials of living. The 
large majority of men are placed under the suicidal necessity of de- 
stroying their energies in order to keep themselves in comfortable 
existence. 

But, not to dwell upon these points, let us ask if it is any wonder, 
that poverty is so general in all civilized nations: that the few only 
are in possession of the goods of life, while the many are trampled 
in the dust; that the demands for benevolent exertions are every 
year increasing; that the vices of violence ure spreading in the 
lower classes while the vices of licentiousness more and more infect 
the higher classes; that the faces of all/men are feverish with anx- 
jeties; that discord, jealousy and hatred prevail among different 
rauks; that neither politicians nor preachers discover an outlet to 
the overwhelming flood of social distresses; that some sink into 
stupid indifference and others run into the madness of extravagant 
dreams ; that all political and religious contests, being contests of 
opposing interests, become so embittered with vindictive passions ; 
or that so many look to Revolution and Bloodshed as the only 
means of rectifying the abuses of the past? Need we wonder? 
No! Society is constituted on a wrong principle, and so leng as it 
is, must suffer the fearful ¢onsequences which God has attached to 
error. 

Were an individus! to prove himself as utterly destitute of a regu- 
lating principle as society is—were he to leave his affairs to such 
loose ends, each to take care of itself and no one to look after the 
whole—indulge in all manner of waste, and despise the most palpa- 
ble economies, spend his whole time in pampering the belly or the 
head, while the limbs and other organs were neglected—were he to 
live in the foulest atmospheres and in the filthiest hovels, utterly re- 
gardless of all the laws of health or morality, he would inevitably 
fall into disease and misery. Now society asa whole, which is only 
a larger Human Being, does all this and more than this, and must 
expect the inexorable effects. It has no head, no concert of action ; 
its members running where they please are exposed to every variety 
of accident and evil; they war with each other; they are subjected 
to diseases; they lie in idleness and filth; they are covered with 
sores; and the whole body must suffer. 











§ If. Tus Nature or tue Remepy. 


The question, then, arises, how Society can place itself in its true 
state? We reply, that if the representations we have just given be 
correct—if there be this inherent defect in the very structure of so- 
ciety, the evil is not to be removed by any kind of action upon the 
individual. The great and fatal error of the philanthropists of the 
day is, that they look almost exclusively to the reform of individual 
men. Only reform the individual, they say—only infuse good Chris- 
tian principles into the hearts of all men, and you will have reformed 
Society! Granted! and thencomes the rub: How are you to reach | 
the individual? How are you to bring the appliances and means of | 
Christian instruction to operate upon the vast mass, who labor from | 
morning to night, and who have neither time nor opportunity to listen | 
to your prelections and preachments? How can you expect while 
they are steeped in misery to the mouth, that they will keep their ears 
open to your counsels? How are you to remove them from constant 
temptation? How can you prevent the inevitable laws of social 
movement from keeping them down in the mire and filthiness of de- 
graded and brutifying poverty? Can any amount of individual re- 
form prevent the waste, the competition, the antagonism, the selfish- 
ness, the falsehood, and evil passions, which are the direct and un- 
avoidable result of the workings of our badly organized or unorgan. 














ized societies? It is not enough, to exhort them from your pulpits | 
—be good, be temperate, be wise: you must place them in cireum- 


stances to be all these. The very form of society, we say, generates 
a larger part of the vices under which it labors, and the only reform 
that is adequate to meet the evil is one that shall reach its source. 
Your appeals to the Individual are in themselves good: they proceed 
from noble sympathies and are the manifestations of a holy desire ; 
we do not ask you to relax in any benevolent exertion; but at the 
same time, we assert that they are partial and must of necessity be 
inadequate. They do not penetrate te the heart of the matter; they 
play round the surface of the difficulty ; they operate over small spheres 
only ; they cannot thoroughly regenerate Humanity. 

On the same grounds, we affirm that the measures of political par- 
ties can have only an inconsiderable and temporary effect for good. 
Statesmen and jurists, taking it for granted that the actual form of 
society is only superficially defective, employ themselves only in su- 
perficial meliorations. All that they propose, in the way of reform, 
relates exclusively to the correction of administrative abuses or the 
alleviation of local evils. Even those among them (and how few are 
they ?) who are actuated by the higher motives of philanthropy see 
no practicable modes for the accomplishment of their desires, or fritter 
away their time and intellects on petty projects and abortive schemes ? 
What party, or what leader, is prepared to meet the real and alarm. 
ing difficulties which we have shown to exist in the bosom of all 
modern nations? What guaranties do they propose against the in- 
creasing miseries of the poor, against the dangers to life and property 
through revolutionary convulsion; against the oppression of all 
classes, by fraud and violence ; against the evils of internal war; 
against the mischievous influences of individual competition and the 
adulteration of alimentary substances; against the increasing im- 
morality of the inferior classes ; against the selfishness of individuals, 
and general distrust? None! They know of none; they scarcely 
dream of any. Asto the majority of politicians, absorbed in the 
contemptible squabbles of self-seeking parties, they have no sympa- 
thy with the mass of the people, and are destitute of a right method 
of assisting them if they had. 

The utter inefficiency of Political reforms is exhibited by the fact 
that so long’as Society remains in its present incoherent and warring 
state, the contests of its political parties must partake of the prevail. 


|ing antagonism. Accordingly, we find that these contests every 


where are the mere conflicts of opposing material interests. They 
are dignified, it is true, with the name of battles for principles, but in 
reality they are not so; they are battles on narrow selfish grounds, of 
class against class, of locality against locality, of business against 
business. The only sense in which they can be regarded as contests 
for principles, is that in some instances.a large body of the people 
are more interested in the measures of one party than they are in 
those of another: consequently, the triumph of that party may be 
looked upon as a triumph for the Majority of the People. In gen- 
neral, however, the success of any of our political parties consists of 
putting one set of men out of office and another in, and substituting 
one series of selfish interests for another. It is on this account that 
the contests of political parties are perpetually renewed, that their 
apparent progress is nothing more than a movement in a circle. 
Will any one pretend to say that either of the parties in this country 
are one jot in advance of their respective founders, Hamilton and 
Jefferson? After all the turmoil of fifty years of incessant debate, 
excitement, and election, precisely the same questions are agitated. 
The arguments, the appeals, the controversies of the earliest days of 
the Republic, with a few unimportant changes of names, would be 
just as applicable at this day. Now one party has been in the as- 
cendant and now another; yet both ring the same eternal changes 
on the question of Bank—Tariff—Public Lands; Public Lands— 
Tarifi—Bank! We do not mean that there has been no progress in 
Society ; for, thanks to Industry, Science and Art, there has been 
great progress. It is our Politics wiich has been smitten with 
shameful barrenness. What has been gained one day has been lost 
the next; what was established yesterday is demolished on the mor- 
row ; what one class has acquired has been at the expense of other 
classes. And the only reason of this unceasing fluctuation we have 
seen, is that the material interests, of men, which are alone brought 
into the dispute, are for ever fluctuating, with time-and place. They 
move this side and that, hither and thither, now up and now down, 
shifting with every adverse or propitious wind, modified by a thou- 
sand irregular influences, and always exhibiting the characteristics of 
caprice rather than of any settled law. 

This very instability and fruitlessness of our political controversies 
might have led our statesmen, had they been wise enough, into a 
discovery of the cause of the evil. The cause, we have seen, is in 
the universal and utter Divercency or Interests, which marks the 
processes of all civilized societies ; and, therefore, the remedy indi- 
cated, in the nature of the complaint, is the adoption of some method 
by which we can produce CONVERGENCY OF INTERESTS. 
Yes, we proclaim it boldly, confidently, with emphasis, that the only 
cure for our social distresses, that the only means of real, true social 
progress, that the great want of the age, is a Plan of Social Organiza. 
tion on the principle of Unity of Interests. Unity alone can save us 
from the tangled incoherence and jarring selfishness of existing di- 
visions. Uuity alone can introduce order and freedom into the wild, 
weltering chaos of the social world. Unity is the grand reconciler, 
the source of all strength, the fountain of all yoy. It is the enemy of 
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Discord, of Confusion, of Duplicity, and of Wrong. It is the highest 
conception of the Mind; it isthe synonym of Harmony and perfect 
Justice ; it is the Central Truth of all sound Philosophy and Religion. 
God is Owe, and all his creation, visible and invisible, must be One. 
There must be unity of man with man, of man with the Universe, of 
man with God. All the deductions of humaa Reason, all the teach- 
ings of Science, all the aspirations of the heart, all the promises of 
Scripture, point to the realization of Universal Unity. God's word 
is pledged to it; Man’s soul demands it. Hell is hell, because it is 
not there, and would become Heaven the moment it was found. 

As the beginning of these grand, comprehensive and holy Unities, 
we must have Unity in Society, the method of bringing about which, 
we think we discover in the doctrine of Association. 


§ Il. Tue Oreanizarion or Inpustry. 

By Association, we mean the Organization of Industry in the 
Township. 

Industry includes every productive exertion of human faculties 
and forces, and may be distinguished, for the sake of precision, into 
1. Domestic Services, 2. Agriculture, 3. Manufacture, 4. Com- 
merce, 5, Education, 6. the study and application of the Sciences, 
7. the study and application of the Fine Arts. All these branches 
of human activity must be combined in a unitary organization. 

This process of combination must be begun in the township, or 
in bodies of men equivalent in number and extent to an ordinary 
township—because the township is the element out of which larger 
social Organizations are formed ; because throughout all nature, the 
process of true living Organization is commenced in a small centre 
of vitality, and gradually extended; because, in cases of experi- 
ment, little damage can result from failure on so small a scale ; and 
because the township, while it is a compact and manageable body, 
commonly embraces all the means that are necessary for the complete 
and successful formation of a true Organic Society. 

As to the principles, then, on which this Organization of the 
Township should be attempted, we propose, Ist. The Association 
of all its inhabitants into a Joint Stock Company; 2d. A. Central 
unitary Mansion and Workshop; 3rd. The division of Labor accor- 
ding to the law of Groups and Series, which we shall subsequently 
explain; 4th. The distribution of Profits or Benefits, in equitable 
proportions to the Capital, the Labor and the Talent that may have 
concurred in their production. 


1. We adopt the Joint-Stock principle, which allows the amount 
of Capital contributed to the common fund by each individual to be 
represented by certificates of Stock, because we believe the possess- 
ion of individual property to be necessary to the true and harmonic 
manifestation of individual character, and the rightful exercise of in- 
dividual liberty. One great defect, we think, of all the plans for 
co-operative Industry that have hitherto been atempted, has been that 
the existence of the individuals has been swallowed up in the Com- 
munity, in utter contradiction to our natural sense of independence 
and justice, and in flagrant violation of a desire inherent in every 
mind to express its individuality in outward material forms and crea- 
tive effort. 

2. We adopt a Central Unitary Mansion in which, however, the 
dwelling houses of every family, will be kept separate and distinct, 
to seeure the vast and combined economies altogether impossible in 
astate of isolation; to provide neat and comfortable workshops for 
those engaged in all the branches of labor ; to erect Schools, Mu- 
seums and Galleries of Art; to facilitate a ready change from one 
employment to another; to prevent needless and dangerous expo- 
sure to the inclemencies of the season; to treasure the accumulated 
Art and Science of one generation for the use of succeeding genera- 
tions; and, by the fact of common ownership, to beget a spirit of 
corporate sympathy and mutual devotion. 

3. We divide Labor into Groups and Series, because it is an ar- 

rangement indicated by Nature. Through all the kingdoms of crea- 
ted existence, Mineral, Vegetable, Animal and Human, we discover 
the division into Groups and Series, or into Genus, Species and Va- 
riety—universally adopted by Naturalists, and admitting of precise 
and comprehensive classifications. From the minutest atom to the 
largest world, there is nothing which does not arrange itself under 
his law. Thus, too, in all the assemblages of Human Society, 
men, women and children, in their pleasures, their recreations and 
their occupations, naturally form into Groups, united by some com- 
mon bond of sympathy or attraction. 

Now, we say that all kinds of industry are divisible into similar 
Groups and Series, or Classes, Orders Species, &c., and that the in- 
dustrial inclinations and tastes of men, falling under the same law 


of distinction, there will be, in all societies embracing a sufficient ' 


number of persons, a perfect co-adaptation of the latter to the for- 
mer—an accurate and well-defined, but voluntary, correspondence 
between aptitude and work. For every function to be performed 
there will be an answering taste and capacity. A primary step then, 
in the Organization of Industry, is to divide and subdivide its pro. 
cesses into as many minute varieties as their nature admits, and to 
allow all laborers who are capable, men, women or children, to en- 
gage freely in any branch they please, subject only to the laws which 
each Group and sub-Group may form for itself, and to the general 
unitary discipline of its appropriate Series. 








By this simple mechanism, we.hold that we can achieve the most 
important advantages. We think that no one who will take the 
paius to study its probable workings ‘can fail to see, that it would 
render all labor voluntary and agreeable; that the talents of each 
person-will be consulted in the choice of his work, and, in this way, 
all productive forces be most effectively applied ; that the most vivid 
emulation would be excited between the various groups, but which 
would never degenerate into individual hostility; that each laborer 
might engage in many different vocations and thus give an equable 
development to his faculties; and that the relationship of the groups 
is such that no one could labor for himself without laboring at the 
same time fer his neighbor, yet in no instance diminish the individ- 
ual recompense justly due to his exertions. ; 

4. For, at the end of stated periods, there would be a distribution 
of profits, ia the approximate proportion of five-twelfths to labor, 
four-tweltths to capital, and three-twelfths to talent, estimating labor 
the highest as being most necessary; capital more than talent in 
quality of its usefulness; while talent, being most agreeable and de- 
volving upon few in number, is the leastrewarded. It would be easy 
to establish the proportion of labor to talent, the laborers in each 
group being classed according to capacity. There would be equal 
distinction between the groups and series, according to their degree 
of necessity, utility and agreeableness. 

We might dwell upon these principles, and show their actual foun. 
dation in human nature, and the necessity of their operating in per- 
fect harmony, but our space compels us to refer the inquirer to the 
works of the Immortal Genius from whom they were derived— 
Charles Fourier. He has worked out the results with the precision 
and comprehensiveness that ever characterizes True Science. It is 
te him that we are indebted for what we consider the only right for- 
mula of Social Organization. His profound and searching intellect 
seems to have penetrated ali the mysteries of social existence, to 
have grasped all its elements, and with a wisdom that has never been 
surpassed by Man, combined them in a whole of glorious harmony 
and perfection. A discoverer of more important truth, in the walks 
of Science, has never appeared on Earth; and we rejoice in the 
privilege of making his views known to our fellow men. But while 
we are speaking of this lofty genius and noble-hearted man, let us 
say, that we only profess to teach such parts of his system as are 
positive and which we understand. There are some of his more 
speculative views open to objection, for which we do not hold our. 
selves responsible. But for all that he has revealed to us in regard 
to the Organization of Industry—for his clear and exhausting analy- 
sis of present Society—for the mathematical rigor of his demonstra. 
tions of the need and advantages of Combination—for the simplicity 
and beauty of his Social Mechanism—for the grandeur of his views 
of Human Nature—for his ennobling conceptions of our Destiny 
on Earth—for the magnificence of his Intellect and the goodness of 
his Heart—for his strong, abiding, deathless love of the Brother, and 
intense devotion to the discovery of the will of God—we feel the 
sincerest adiniration, the deepest gratitude. He was the chosen in- 
strument of Divine Mercy, in imparting a New and Grand Science 
to Humanity. 

But we must return to the more immediate subject of our address, 


: §IV. Oxsvious APVANTAGES OF THIS ORGANIZATION, 

This Organization of Industry, then, which we propose, may be 
described simply as a method of producing concentration and organ- 
ic unity in all the useful branches of human exertion. ‘That it is no 
“ visionary scheme,” but a rational and indispensable condition of 
improvement in Society, everybody must confess who will only re. 
flect, for a moment, upon what have been and must be, the results 
of combination, applied to the different elements of social life, as 
enumerated in the preceding section. 

In Agriculture, unity of managementin a large farming establish. 
ment—where capital and intelligence would never be wanting, 
where the laborers would be properly rewarded for their diligence 
and skill, where the distribution of crops could be accurately ad. 
justed to the nature and variety of soils, where no part of the hur- 
tied and complicated work of the Summer would suffer for want of 
attention, where substantial granaries would secure the harvest 
against all the vicissitudes of the seasons and of accident, and where 
the highest degree of scientific and practical knowledge could be 
combined in all kinds of cultivation through the concurrence of the 
experience of many—is so obviously superior in point of produce 
and economy, to the impoverished and miserable specimens of hus- 
bandry which prevail on our small farms, with neither capital, skill, 
nor labor, subject inevitably to mismanagement, and altogether una. 
ble to take advantage of the various properties of the soil, the view 
needs only to be suggested to a sound mind to be instantly appreci- 
ated. 

In Manufacturing Industry, the advantages of well-regulated com. 
bination would be still more desirable and immense. By concen- 
trating the capital and skill of a whole community—by bringing the 
different departments of mechanical execution into the closest neigh- 
borhood and helpfulness—by introducing the minutest division of 
labor—by rendering available the largest economies in steam or other 
power, in machinery, in fucl, in rent, insurance, taxes and space— 
and, at the same time, by avoiding that pestiferous competition 
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among individuals which withers the energies of workmen, the pro- 


ducts of labor could be multiplied to an incredible extent, and with 


less wear and tear of human muscles and less loss of human sympa- 
thy, in a century, than is now expended under the system of sepa- 
rated and competitive establishments in a year. But we are speak- 
ing, under this head, of the merely mechanical and productive ad- 
vantages of unitary combination. 

In Commerce, it is hardly necessary to refer to the vast superiority 
of concentration over separation and antagonism. If we recur to 
the evils of incoherent commerce to which we have before alluded 
—to the perplexities and frauds of retail dealing, and to the great 
positive losses which accrue from every unnecessary multiplication 
of agents, or needless enlargement of the profits of mere middle- 
men between Producer and Consumer; and if we remember that 
all these evils could be avoided in a more compact and concentrated 
arrangement of the inhabitants of the townships, or by a mere direct 
interchange of commodities between different States—we shall at 
once see how immeasurably society at large would be the gainer, 
both as to the amount of its products and as to facility in the modes 
of their distribution. 

It is in Domestic Service that the benefits of combination over 
isolation display themselves in high degree. Domestic Service, 
which now requires two-thirds of the human race to supply the mere 
bodily domestic wants of the other third—which is accompanied in 
a thousand ways, by the most profligate expenditure and waste— 
which institutes the most odious and detestable relation of Master 
and Servant—a relation in which the petty tyrannies of the one are 
as disgraceful as the obsequious compliances and deceptions of the 
other are debasing—and which converts the fairest and most lovely 
portion of God’s creation, the Women, into drudges and menials, 
pecuniarily dependent upon their “ Lords and Masters,’ and wast- 
ing their finely-strung powers of mind and heart upon miserable 
shriveling cares; this Domestic Service—so puzzling to our self. 
styled Democrats and Christian Philanthropists, becomes in Associ- 
ation, a system of the wisest economy, of ennobling and mutual 
helpfulness, before which every man and woman stands in the full 
stature of Manhood and Womanhood, unbroken by cares, unawed 
by despotism, conscious of their equality with all their fellows, yet 
bound to them by the strongest ties of reciprocal service and good- 
will. 

In Art and Science the advantages of Association are scarcely less 
apparent than in the other branches of industrial activity. The gen- 
eral tendency of artists and scientific men to form Societies for pro- 
moting Art and Science is an indication of the benefits to be derived 
from combined effort, even in the imperfect modes in which only it 
oan be attempted in the present state of social incoherence and clash- 
ing interests. If these same men, under a better organization, could 
concentrate the light of their study and genius; if capital or time 
were never wanted to enable them to prosecute their experiments ; 
if laboratories, museums, galleries, implements, &c. were always at 
hand ; and if they were always sure of a community disposed te 
benefit themselves by their discoveries or creations, and to reward 
them for their pains ; then the life of the Artist or Philosopher—too 
often, alas! a life of penury and neglect—would become a life of 
extensive usefulness and glory ; and those treasures of knowledge, 
too much confined to the cloister and the studio, attainable by all, 
would diffuse universally the means of health, improvement and 
gladness, 


But itis in Education that the glories of concentrated effort shine 
out in their brightest lustre. What is especially wanted, in regard 
to the instruction of the People is, that it should be universal and 
integral, that it should embrace every member of the human race, 
and likewise every faculty of every such member, in due relation 
and harmony with other faculties. These objects, however, are 
quite unattainable, under existing arrangements, where a large por- 
tion of the children have no educational provision made for them, or 
are unable, on account of the need of laboring for subsistence, to 
avail themselves of such provisions as are made—while the educa- 
tion which they receive, even under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, is partial, elementary, incomplete and often erroneous. But in 
a well-regulated Association, it would be otherwise. Every child in 
the community would be progressively educated, from the earliest 
periods of infancy to the latest moments of its life ; educated by 
masters, each of whom would be abundantly competent in his par- 
ticular department, and by methods which would combine practical 
instruction in different branches of useful industry, with the highest 
development of scientific principles and results. By the nice and 
beautiful distribution, which an organization of groups and series 
allows, there would be always a numerous and highly intelligent 
body, composed both of men and women, devoted from capacity 
and love, to the industrial training of children, to the best methods 
of secular teaching and moral discipline, and to the continuous ap- 
plication of the positive precepts of Religion. No collegiate insti. 
tution in this country—scarcely one among the old and richly en- 
dowed institutions of Europe, could equal the Seminary which the 
poorest Association might easily establish—either in the amount or 
variety of knowledge which would be communicated. All the fa- 
cilities of improvement to be derived from books, from museums, 
from collections of art, and from experimental philosophy, would be 








heightened by the opportunities afforded for practical applications, 
in the fields and workshops, so feebly furnished in agricultural and 
manual-labor schools. The very amusements of childhood might 
readily be converted into sources of instruction; and thus, body and 
mind would be developed together, the most vigorous physical health 
contributing to the vigor and growth of the mind. Surely, if there 
were no other advantages to be derived from organic concentration, 
the advantages of it, as a mere educational establishment, would 
suffice to recommend it to benevolent and Christian men. 

In any of the departments of Industrial Activity, then, scientific 
combination is of very great impertance ; but who shall essay to es- 
timate that importance, when this combination includes, not asingle 
element only, but all the elements of social life? when all the rays 
of life shall be concentrated into one grand collective whole, in one 
great central focus ? 


What an idea must these brief suggestions furnish of the efficiency . 
of a thoroughly-organized Association! Where twelve or fifteen 


hundred persons, or three or four hundred families are coneentrated 
in one unitary mansion or domestic elub, or rather where one series 
of domestic clubs of different degrees of rank and fortune, are united 
in one general administration; where several miles uf territory are 
cultivated as a joint stock property, according to the best practical 
and scientific knowledge ; where manufacturing and art and science 
are pursued, in their various relationships, by hundreds of votaries 
practicing and studying in concert; where useless competition and 
retail complication in commercial intercourse would be eradicated 
by a wholesale system of commercial credit and economy, and where 
consequently everything would be had at wholesale prices, and of 
unadulterated quality ; where moral and religious agency would al- 
ways be at hand to discipline the mass and neutralize the influence 
of individual depravity ; where individual cleanliness and industry 
would be guaranteed by general necessity, and where individual H- 
cense would be keptia awe by the perpetual presence of public and 
collective decency—there would be true fraternal, Christian Associ- 
ation, and Society approaching its natural state of moral Equilibrium 
and Harmony. 
V. Arrractive Industry. 

For there would be realized the grandest practical conception that 
ever entered the mind of Genius, that of Industry rendered attractive. 

In the present condition of Labor, this phrase is almost a solecism 
in terms. Indeed,so long as Society remains in its incoherent and 
selfish relations, it must remain under the original curse of monoto- 
nous, degrading and afflictive toil. In the sweat of its brow must it 
eat bread. But when the true principles of Christian Love shall be 
applied to all its relations, then shall even labor be redeemed. 

The reason why Labor is now repulsive, and the possibility of ma- 
king it attractive, can be easily shown. 

There is nothing repugnant to the nature of Man in activity itself, 
but on the contrary that Nature is so constructed tha: it demands ac- 
tivity. The circumstances under which we labor alone constitute 
the hardship of Labor. Many of our so called Pleasures require ten 
times the activity of the most protracted toil, and yet they are eagerly 
pursued. Now, why is this? Let us see. 

The Nature of Man requires wealth, elegance, health, and the 
gratification of the senses. But isolated labor, under the arrange- 
ments in which it is now prosecuted, often offends the senses, cramps 
and deforms the organs of the body, destroys the health, and, after 
all, earns scarcely more than a bare subsistence for the workman and 
his miserable family. Need we be surprised that-such labor is re- 
pugnant, or that as the workman ascends the social scale and these 
causes of offence are removed, that his work becomes more and more 
agreeable? Is there not, then, reason to hope that in Association, 
where these causes will be altogether removed, that work will be- 
come altogether agreeable? 

Again: The Nature of Man requires the union and sympathy of 
persons who are agreeable to each other, men, women, children, pa- 
rents, friends, colleagues, reciprocally bound by ties of affection. 
But isolated labor, as now conducted, either wholly separates men, 
during all the long hours of the day, from companionship, or forces 
them into the company of others whom they do not love, and for 
whose vices of manners or morals they may feel a profound disgust. 
The necessity of living obliges them to endure the annoyance—yet 
it is an annoyance which can only be abated in the free groups of 
Association. 

The Nature of Man requires movement and variety, a frequent 
change and contrast of positions, and the alternate and successive 
exercise of all his faculties, both of body and mind. But Labor, 
prosecuted as it is at present, chains him to one unyielding monoto- 
nous task, hardly relieved by even a solitary recreation, and present- 
ing no hope of improvement for the future. In Association we have 
seen that this monotony could not exist. 

Finally, the Nature of Man needs enthusiasin, rivalries and the con- 
sciousness of working together with others for some noble and dis. 
interested end. Sut the isolated labor of the present system presents 
the most selfish motives t> the workman, who is at best striving merely 
to keep himself and family in life, without those loftier considerations 
of general good which would give dignity to his toil, elevate his self- 
respect, and bind him with the strongest bonds of fraternal regard to 
his race. In Association, the working man will feel that he is but 
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one of many, engaged in the grand and mighty solution of Man’s des. 
tiny on Earth, a co-equal among brothers, a Servant of Humanity, a 
Steward of Heaven, in the distribution of its richest bounties. Even 
the most trifling task would partake of a high and exalting character, 
every act of the hand would be an act of benevolence, Work, as the 
old proverb expresses it, would be Worship, and the whole of ovr 
life a continuous living ascription of thankfulness to God. 

Is there one of the amusements, so hotly followed by men of this 
world, which would not be converted into a degradation and abhor- 
rence, if it were compelled to be followed under the conditions to 
which Labor is subjected? Would the opera, or the ball, or the the- 
atre, or any other mode of divertisement, presenta single charm if it 
could only be obtained under the circumstances in which Labor is 
performed ? 
were only to be found in dingy and noisome workshops, amid low 
and indecent companions, lasting throughout the entire day, and un- 
dertaken for some paltry motive? On the other hand, would not 
Labor, in clean, wholesome, and ornamented rooms, in the presence 
of friends and allies, short in duration, frequently varied, and an- 
imated by purposes of general good, soon cease to excite aversion, and 
become as attractive as it is now disagreeable and repugnant? It 
behoves those who are inquiring as to the best method of elevating 
the working classes to think of these views. 


§ VI. Orover, Justice, ann Lrserty. 


The peculiar constitution of Society, which we have just sketched 
in briefest outline, is alone adequate to meet all the wants of Social 
and Individual Man. It is by the rightful organization of Industry 
only that the indispensable guarantees and conditions of Truth, 
Justice, Order, and Freedom can be established in all the relations 
of existence. 

What Society wants is Justice and Order; what the Individual 
wants is ascertained means of Subsistence, perfect Freedom, and 
the opportunity of developing every noble and useful faculty ; and 
these, we repeat, must come through the regular Organization of 
Labor. 

The general practice of Justice and Truth in Society is wholly 
impossible, so long as Labor shall remain in its present state. So 
long as there shall be Masters and Workmen, or individuals, some 
of whom are interested in obtaining from others the greatest amount 
of work at the lowest possible cost, while the others are equally in- 
terested in doing the least amount of work at the most exorbitant 
price; so long as there shall be Producers and Dealers interested 
in raising the value of Products, and, on the other side, Consumers 
interested in depreciating this value; so long as there shall be Pro- 
ducers and Merchants interested in the ruin of each other, and Work- 
men impelled to enter into fatal competition with other Workmen, 
there must be Duplicity and Injustice in the state of all our practical 
relations We must begin by introducing the practice of Truth and 
Equity, in the sphere of Labor, if we would see it prevail in other 
spheres. Labor is the chief element in the life of Man—the most 
numerous, the most important interests of Life depend upon Labor; 


and when it shall be fully organized, on a principle of Harmony in- | 


stead of Antagonism, the most vast and beautiful ameliorations must 
follow in its train. 
no more against each other, the temptations to Selfishness and Fraud 
will have been removed, and every individual will find that the 
more ardent his devotion to Truth and Justice, the more certainly 
he will add even to his external means of Happiness. ‘ Seek first,” 
say the Scriptures, ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven, and all worldly com- 
forts shall be added thereunto”—establish Unity in your Industrial 
relations, and Wealth will be the consequence of Integrity. 


Then, too, the blessings of Public Order shall be secured ; for the 
debasing and maddening wants of the Poor, which now drive them 
into frantic insolence and riot, shall be abundantly satisfied; the 
oppressions of Capital, ever striving against Labor, until the last is 
forced into desperate reaction, shall cease ; and those awful contrasts 
of Condition, which are not natural, but the result of the heaped-up 
abuses of many centuries, and which excite so much of turbulent 
jealousy and leveling spleen, shall give way before Equitable Ine- 
quality and Distributive Justice. Oh! it is saddening to see, in the 
present state of competitive strife, how class is dashed against class, 
in all the unbridled fury of prejadice and hatred—how the Poor trace 
their miseries to the Rich, and how the Rich neglect or fear the de- 
gradation of the Poor; to see that there is so little mutual confidence, 


so much of separation, such iniquities of Exaction and Fraud on all | 


sides; our very modes or Charity often disgraceful to the giver and 
insulting and useless to the receiver; Honor and Love alike tram- 
pled out in the whirl of Business, and the noblest natures made to 
giind at the wheel of imperious Necessity, while they might be send 
ing pulses of Joy and Health to the remotest extremities of the globe. 
But, thank God, that through the triumphs of Organic Combination 
and Social Unity, we can see an end to these terrific despotisms and 
confusions of circumstance ! 

For, it is through the Organization of Industry that the Individual 
will finally be emancipated from Industrial Slavery, from Pauperism 
and Care, and from false Social positions. In the combined Town- 
ship, where all kinds of Labor will be open to all, he will, for the 
first time, find himself free. It is a beggarly and contemptible no- 


Would those things continue to: be pleasure, if they | 


When all men shall work for each other, and | 


tion of Freedom, which confines it to the right to locomotion or the 
right to vote. Man has higher needs and nobler aims than these. 
| He wants Freedom to Labor—to express his inward nature in out. 
ward forms; freedom from perpetual anxiety, that he may give his 
/mind to quiet’ meditation and creative thought; freedom to train 
| every physical and intellectual faculty to its highest degree of ac- 
| tivity and refinement; freedom to enjoy all the works of Art, all the 
| discoveries of Science, all the revelations of Religion; freedom to 
, mingle in joyful intercourse with his fellows—to give intensity to 
his domestic ties, and to share the blessedness of u comfortable 
and peaceful home ; freedom, in short, to use God’s world in a man- 
ner worthy of himself and his Creator, and thus fulfil his Destiny on 
Earth. 

To the achievement of this exalted and comprehensive freedom, 
|there is necessary an abundance of wealth, attainable by all, the 
certainty of various employment, and a universa! circulation of know- 
| ledge and love—all! utterly impracticable, in a condition of society 
| where the few only can secure the advantages of life, and where 
the many are condemned to degrading toil; but inevitably and ea- 
sily obtained, where the whole mighty energy of Society shall be 
concentrated in the production of this glorious resuit. 

§ VII. Retation To ornerR REeForms. 

This reform of the township, then, we recommend to the attention 

of all classes of men and women; to politicians of every party; to 
philanthropists of all grades; to Christians of all sects. We say to 
ALL, because we believe that it possesses all the requisites and char- 
acteristics of an universal reform. It covers ground enough to include 
|every variety of interest and all shades of opinion. In its external 
| features it may seem new, but in its inward spirit it is asold as the 
| heart of man. The world, for some centuries past, has been pre- 
| paring for its advent; but especially, within the last few years, have 
the benevolent aspirations of the Human Race been struggling to 
realize themselves in some arrangement of society like that we 
| propose. 

The many partial projects of Reform which agitate our cities and 
' towns, which send armies of lecturers and scatter snow storms of 
papers and tracts over the land, which animate conversation around 
every private fireside, and in every bar-room, steamboat, rail-car, all 
naturally and necessarily tend to central Social Reorganization. The 
| Abolitionist finds that his universal principles of Freedom and Human 
Rights apply to the serfdom of wages as well as to that of chains, to 
the oppressions of White and Black alike ; and sees that nothing but 
an elevation of Labor to its true dignity everywhere, and an honor- 
ing of all men according to their genuine worth, can complete the 
'work of redemption which he longs for. The Non-Resistant and 
Peace-Advocate finds that the wars which desolate the fruitful earth, 
| waste national resources, engulf human energies, and make death a 
‘less evil than the hell of brutal passions thus set loose, are the final 
| result of the petty wars ef competition, which make each man in 
| his own sphere an Ishmael; and sees, that legalized murders and 
penitentiaries, and the government of force can be put away, only 
by giving every human being the free development and exercise of 
his best powers in right and useful directions. The Temperance 
| advocate finds the explanation of his brethren’s excesses in the de. 








| pressing influence of their monotonous employments, in their wretched 
| homes, anxiteies, coarse associations; and sees, that to cure society 
| of the madness of intemperance, we must discover and use some 
‘healthful and pure stimulants, refining recreations, wider culture, 
steadier occupation, larger spheres of action and thought, nobler in- 
terests, above all, freer acccss to the most elevating society. The 
Moral Reformer finds in the dependence of women, the meagre pit- 
tance paid for their services, the frivolity resulting from superficial 
education, the extravagant demands of fashion, the worldly selfish- 
ness of many, if not most, marriages, the limited avenues opened for 
female energies, and the general tone of insincere flattery, an expla. 
nation of the hideous maelstrom of licentiousness; and sees, that 
nothing but the securing for Woman an equally free career with 
Man will enable her to attain the commanding power, which hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, fathers, need to have for ever poured upon 
them, to purify and soften their characters. It is seen, too, that the 
concealments which are possible in society, as now constructed, 
favor the outrages which pollute it; and that all need to live in the 
full light of a common conscience, of a common sense. The Phy- 
| siologist finds, that excessive weariness, deforming labors, ill-regulated 
| hours, bad air, adulterated food, want of abundance of water, wretch- 
|edly constructed houses, crowded dwellings, breed such a general 
miasm of disease and lassitude, that not one in a thousand reaches 
symmetric manhood ; and sees, that rotation of occupations, country 
air, leisure and recreation, wholesome and well-prepared viands, lib- 
'eral baths, manly games, are indispensable means to cure the state 
of half-sickness, which unmans the moral and mental energies of so 
many, and spreads such a sorry dullness over cheerful spirits. And 
'so we might go round the circle of the noble Reforms, which have 
stirred for years past with ever-increasing power the public mind, 
and show how each and all demand for their fulfilment, associations 
lof men and women, resolute to do perfect justice to human nature, by 
perfect obedience to the Creator’s laws, 
The Political changes of the country tend to the same result of 
| the peaceful establishment of juster relations in all details of social 
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existence. It is seen that the great parties which divide the Country 
are but the aggregate of the little parties which divide every town, 
and that these again are but the concentrated expression of strifes 
which embitter the every-day transactions of all kinds of business. 
Unjust division of toils, unequal distribution of profits, isolation and 
opposition of interests, is the radical difficulty which the whole Na- 
tion recognizes. The Capitalist knows that every day the tenure of 
his possessions becomes more insecure, his investments less certain, 
from the restless experiments of those who, confident that they are 
not duly recompensed for their weary drudgery, resort to any new 
expedient, any new shift; and either from fear, if he is selfish, or 
from humanity, if he is generous, inquires for some mode by which 
he may aid to enrich a larger multitude without impoverishing his 
own family. On the other hand, the Working Man, longing, under 
the stimulus of our free Institutions, for Social elevation, wishing 
thorough Education and Refinement for himself and children, sick 
of the petty frauds which cheat him at every side out of his hard 
earnings, in unkind relations with his employer, in unnatural com- 
petition with his fellow laborer, feels that the rust of jealousy is eat- 
ing into the golden links of his affections; and either learns to hate 
the prosperous, while conscious of his dependence upon them, and 
seeing, too, that the abasement of the Richer Classes would only 
make the Poor poorer; or, more brave and hopeful, listens to every 
schemer who proposes some new plan for obtaining ‘ equal chances 
to equal capacities, and equal rewards to equal works.” The endless 
succession and variety of the bankruptcies, also, which swallow up 
the Distributing Classes—the Merchants and Traders, wholesale and 
retail—point to radical errors in our Commercial System, and stimu- 
late Producers and Consumers to demand some mode by which they 
may be brought into close contact, without this prodigal drain of the 
means of both to feed these uselessly numerous hosts of go-betweens. 
And the Commercial body itself confess what a dreadful waste of 
energy, talent, character, and alas! too often of conscience, there 
is, in this rush of hungry traffickers, hasting to seize on Riches as 
the stepping-stone to respectability. Our national mania for Wealth, 
making haggard so many cheeks, wrinkling so many brows, bending 
with premature cares so many manly forms, and converting life into 
a mint, where the clink of stamped coin drowns human speech, im- 
pels all who respect themselves and their brothers, to ask for some 
less costly mode of gaining those outward goods, which, when ob- 
tained, are but the foundation whereon to rear humes of Affection 
and Beauty, temples of Love and Wisdom, some more certain mode 
of procuring for the many the advantages which now with all this 
merciless expenditure of power are insecurely possessed only by the 
few. And finally, the increasing spirit of Liberty, the deepening 
respect for Man, the conviction of the inevitable necessity of greater 
equalization of all conditions, gives resistless force to this demand 
for a union of all divided interests. In some manner, Civilized 
States must substitute copartnerships for wages, and effect a division 
ef gains graduated in proportion to the amount of energy or means 
expended, and the amount of profit realized. Bank or no Bank, 
Tariff or no Tariff, we must all co-operate to return to Industry, in 
fairer ratio, the reward which Industry fairly earns. The Organiza. 
tion of Industry is manifestly the political problem now forced upon 
all by Providence, and the end must be some form of Association. 

When even thus hastily we cast our eye over these tuany move- 
ments of Reform, now mingling their floods in one grand river, may 
we not, must we not, find courage, hope and calmness in the thought, 
that it is Divine will, not man’s caprice, which has brought this peo- 
ple to their present desire for Social Re-Organization. The love 
and justice, which God has inspired, make in these varied modes, 
the demand for communities based upon principles of true social or- 
der, where the energies of each shall be exerted for the good of all, 
and the well-being of all shall re-act upon each individual, as in a 
living body the several members work together, suffer and rejoice to- 
gether. This hope of peace and kindness, in all our relations of 
industry, education, enjoyment, intercourse, worship, so strong as it 
is in many hearts, so universal in its aim, is the prophetic spirit of 
the age. 

The Christian Spirit of this American Nation, wearied by po 
lemics, earnest for fuller actualization of brotherhood in the business 
and labors of daily affairs, strengthened by endless efforts of benevo- 
lence, and yet disheartened at the small results of public and private 
charities, looks with longing to plans which seek to substitute radi- 
cal justice in production, distribution, and use, for superficial alle- 
viation of wrongs. The Christian Conscience of our people sees 
that Society itself causes the very crimes which it punishes, the very 
wants which it taxes itself so insufficiently to supply. The holding 
pews in a meeting-house, assembling a few times in the week for de- 
votion, and supporting a teacher and pastor, is felt to be a kind of as- 
sociation too utterly inadequate to deserve the name of church-fel- 
lowship. The religious sentiment, concentrating upon the practical 
application of its professed principles, confesses that the structure of 
our religious societies is altogether too weak a bond to unite those 
whom the necessities and temptations of the world drive into selfish 
collision. By contrast with the law of love announced from our 
pulpits—our actual divisions into castes, separated by accidental cir- 
cumstances—our daily cheatings, lyings, overreachings, abuses of 
power and opportunity—our competitions and rivalries, are admitted 





to be intolerable hypocrisies. Hospitais, almhouses, prisons, are 
loud comments upon the universal selfishness of our existing social 
relations. Strange obliquity! when we point to the very institutions 
which are the horrible evidences of our accustomed inhumanity in 
the week day work of life, as monuments of the brotherly kindness 
preached about and prayed for on days of rest. Either let us un- 
blushingly assert that love is a visionary abstraction, sentimental 
nonsense, fit for poets to dream of, but unworthy the thought of prae- 
tical men, or else let us prove that in fact it can govern every occu- 
pation, and our whole intercourse. So says the Christian Heart of 
Society to-day. 
§ VIII. Reticion. 

The basis of our Reform, therefore, is Religious, although we wish 
to urge it only on the ground of Science. Our present aim is tocon- 
ciliate, to a certain extent, all Sects and Parties, both in Church and 
State, by a plan forintroducing Truth and Equity into our Industrial 
arrangements—which plan we can prove to be in consonance with 
Revelation, because it is Science. We accept the Book of Scripture 
as a standard both of Faith and Morals; and the Book of Nature as 
a test and standard of principles of Science, and by this double stand. 
ard we require to be judged—received or rejected. 

The American Associationists, the only name by which we wish 
to be known, are not asect in Politics or Religion; they ask all sects 
in Religion to try their principles for rendering ‘Truth and Equity 
practical, by that universal standard which all Sects adopt, the Bible ; 
and they ask all parties in the State to leave the revolutionary field 
of party strife, and look dispassionately at universal principles of Sei 
entific and Social progress. 

We long for unity among the material interests of men as the ne- 
cessary ground-work and condition of higher spiritual unities. We 
wish to see the Truth and Love that are already in the world made 
practical, that by the very practice of them we may ascend to still su- 
perior degrees of Truth and Love. We think that the time for ex- 
citing and bitter controversy has ceased, and that the time for har- 
monious, friendly action has come. We think that the human mind 
has already run into a sufficient number of ultraisms to develope the 
infinite variety ef its faculties and characters, and that the period has 
arrived for a general reconciliation. Matter and Spirit, Man and 
Nature, Earth and Heaven, have been too long at war; henceforth 
let them be at One. 

Associationists are not indifferent to Religious inquiry; they have 
a profound faith in the religious origin and destiny of the human soul ; 
they believe in the Scriptures as the word of God; they trust in the 
universality of Providence ; they hope to see the kingdom of Heaven 
realized on Earth. But they cannot set up* any distinct theological 
creed, ner can they rely upon mere religious enthusiasm in the pr p- 
agation of reform. And the reasons for their remaining neutral in 
these matters are, that in the multiplicity and conflicts of warring 
sects, they do not know which to adopt as exclusively in the possess- 
ion of the truth; that they have already recruited to their ranks per- 
sons who are individually connected with every existing Church, 
such as the Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the 
Unitarian, the Universalist, the New Church, &c. ; that they believe 
it to be the most just and rational policy to remain on the positive 
grounds of science which they can understand, without adventuring 
into the uncertain fields of speculation or polemics ; and that the true 
Christian spirit, at this age of the world, demands the toleration of all 
who conscientiously adhere to religious truth, We recognize the 
right of every individual to remain connected with any branch of the 
Universal Church in which he may have been taught, or which he has 
conscientiously adopted; while we wish to hold up the science of 
Association as an Universal Science, at the service of every Church 
and Party. 

We do protest, however, against the fanaticism which claims the 
religious character exclusively for those engaged in doctrinal disputes 
orsectarian declamation, and which argues that a scientific body 
must be necessarily material or irreligious in opinion if it does not 
directly advocate some peculiar religious creed. We wish to pro- 
mulgate the principles of Science and Order in Society ; tu neutral- 
ize the influence of a deadly selfishness and antagonism, both on the 
external condition of men and on their religious and political specu- 
lations ; we wish to feed and clothe the poor, and harmonize the 
worldly interests of all parties, that religion may have universal and 
unceasing influence in reforming moral feeling and preparing souls 
for spiritual purity here and hereafter; and if for this we are to be 
accused of want of Faith and Religion, we must consider the accu- 
ser as destitute of charity, and a bigot. It is not true religion that 
opposes Science, nor can it be true Science that opposes true Reli- 
gion, since they mutually illustrate and assist each other in the re- 
demption of Humanity from ignorance, from disease, from suffering, 
frem wrong, and from spiritual death. 

But we take higher than this mere defensive ground; we have po- 
sitive principles to teach ; we are propagandists ; and while we stead- 
ily refrain from mingling with the peculiar religious feelings of any 
sect or individual, we yet assert that the true organization of every 
sect is only to be found in the principle of Association. Religious 
truth is the principle of unity and harmony, but it cannot be realized 
in practice universally, without a correspondent unity of action in the 
sphere of worldly interests. Association is the true form for the prac- 
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tical embodiment of religious truth and love; and while Attractive 
Industry and Unitary Combination are not themselves Religious 
Unity, they are the body or collective form in which alone the ordi- 
nances of Christianity, the spirit of Religion, the Universal Church 
can be incorporated, practically and incessantly; for without the 
Body the Spirit cannot be fully manifested on Earth. 

An important branch of the divine mission of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, was to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He 
announced incessantly, the practical reign of Divine Wisdom 
and Love among all men; and it was a chief aim of all his struggles 
and teachings to prepare the minds of men for this glorious consum- 
mation. He proclaimed the universal brotherhood of mankind—he 
insisted upon universal justice, and he predicted the triumphs of uni- 
yersal unity. ‘ Thou shalt love,” he said, “ the Lord thy God with 


all thy mind and all thy heart, and all thy soul, and thy neighbor as | 


thyself. On these two commandments hang all the Law and the 
Prophets.” Again: “If ye love not one another, how can ye be 
my disciples?” ‘I have loved you, that you also may love one an- 
other.” ‘“ Ye are all one, as I and my father are one.’ Again: he 
taught us to ask in daily prayer of our Heavenly Father, “ Thy King- 
dom come, thy will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven.” Aye, it 
must be pong, actually executed in all the details of life! And again, 
in the same spirit his disciples said, ‘* Little children, love one an- 
other.” “If youlove not man, whom you have seen, how can you 
love God whom you have not seen?” And in regard to the form 
which this love should take the Apostle Paul says *“‘ As the body is 
one, so also is Christ. For by one spirit we are all baptised in one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles,” &c. ‘ That there should be 
no schism (disunity) in the body, but that the members should have 
the same care one for another; and if one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honored all the members 
rejoice with it.” ‘ Ye are members one of another.” 

These divine truths must be translated into actual life. Our rela. 
tions to each other as men—our business relations among others—must 
all be instituted according to this law of Highest Wisdom and Love. 
In Association alone can we find the fulfilment of this duty; and 
therefore, we again insist that Association is the duty of every 
branch of the Universal Church. Let its views of points of doctrine 
be what they may—let it hold to any creed as to the nature of man— 
or the Attributes of God—or the offices of Christ—we say that it 
can not fully and practically embody the Spirit of Christianity out of 
an Organization like that which we have described. It may exhibit, 
with more or less fidelity, some tenet of a creed, or even some phase 
of virtue ; but it can possess only a type and shadow of that Univer- 
sal Unity which is the destiny of the Church. But let the Church 
adopt true Associative Organization and the blessings so long prom- 
ised it will be fulfilled. Fourier, among the last words that he wrote, 
describing the triumph of Universal Association, exclaims “ These 
are the days of Mercy promised in the words of the Redeemer, 
(Matt. v; 5.) “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” It is verily in Harmony, in 
Associative Unity, that God will manifest to us the immensity of his 
Providence, and that the Savior will come according to his word, in 
“all the glory of his Father: it is the Kingdom of Heaven that 
comes to us in this terrestrial world; it is the reign of Christ; he 
his conquered Evil. Christus regnat, vincit, imperat. Then will 
the Cross have accomplished its two-fold destiny, that of Consolation 
during the reign of Sin, and that of Universal Banner, when human 
reason shall have accomplished the task imposed upon it by the Cre- 
ator. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness” — 
the harmony of the Passions in Associative Unity. Then will the 
Banner of the Cross display with glory its device, the augury of vic- 
tory ; in Hoc Signo Vinces; for, then it will have conquered evil, 
conquered the gates of hell, conquered false philosophy and national 
indigence, and spurious civilization; et porte inferi non prevale- 


bunt.” 
CONCLUSION. 


To the free and Christian people of the United States, then, we 
commend the principle of Association; we ask that it be fairly 
sifted ; we do not shrink from the most thorough investigation. The 
peculiar history of this nation convinces us that it has been prepared 
by Providence for the working out of glorious issues. Its position, 
its people, its free institutions, all prepare it for the manifestation of 
a true Social Order. Its wealth of territory, its distance from the 
political influences of older and corrupter nations, and above all the 
general intelligence of its people, alike contribute to fit it for that 
noble Union of Freemen which we call ASSOCIATION. That 
peculiar Constitution of Government, which for the first time in the 
world’s career, was established by our Fathers; that signal fact of 
our national motto E Pluribus Unum, many individuals united in 
one whole ; that beautiful arrangement for combining the most per- 
fect independence of the separate members with complete harmony 
and strength in the Federal heart—is a rude outline and type of the 
more scientific and more beautiful arrangement which we would in- 
troduce into all the relations of man to man. We would give our 
theory of State Rights an application to individual Rights. We 
would bind trade to trade, neighborhood to neighborhood, man to 
man, by the ties of interest and affection which bind our larger ag- 
gregations called States; only we would make the ties holier and 





more indissoluble. There is nothing impossible in this; there is 
nothing impracticable! We, who are represented in this Conven- 
| tion have pledged our sleepless energies to its accomplishment. It 
| may cost time, it may cost trouble —it may expose us to misconcep- 
, tion and even to abuse; but it must be done. We know that we 
stand on sure and positive grounds; we know that a better time 
/must come ; we know that the Hope and Heart of Humanity is with 
us—that Justice, Truth and Goodness, are with us ; we feel that God 
is with us, and we do not fear the anger of Man. The Future is 
| ours—the Future is ours. Our practical plans may seem insignifi- 
cant, but our moral aim is the grandest that ever elevated human 
| thought. We want the Love and Wisdom of the Highest to make 
| their daily abode with us; we wish to see all mankind happy and 
| good ; we desire to emancipate the human body and the human soul ; 
| we long for Unity between man and man in true Society—between 
|man and nature by the cultivation of the earth, and between man 
| and God, in Universal Joy and Religion. 


At the close of the Address, Mr. Ripley, the President of the 
Convention, made some eloquent remarks on the doctrines and prin- 
ciples which had been set forth, and the high objects which 
were to be attained. Mr. Solyman Brown then addressed the Con- 
vention, with specia] reference to the Leraysville Phalanx, and 
concluded by reciting a very beautiful Pastoral, (a vision of the 
Future) entitled «The Phalanx.” We have not space for it in 
this, but shall endeavor to publish it in some future number. 

On the first day a Delegation of English Socialists, from a 
society in this city, presented itself. The two gentlemen compos- 
ing the delegation, claimed seats as members of the Convention. 
The call of the Convention was read, and they were asked if 
they could unite with the Convention according to the terms of 
the call, as ‘friends of Association based on the principles of 
Cuarvtes Fourrer.” This they said they could not do, as they 
differed with the partisans of Fourier in fundamental principles, 
and particularly in regard to Religion and Property. They held 
to Community of Property, and did not accept our views of a 
Providential and Divine Social Order. They were informed that 
the objects of the Convention were of a special and business cha- 
racter, and that a controversy and discussion of principles could 
not be entered into. Seats as members of the Convention were 
therefore denied; but they were allowed freely to express their 
opinions, and treated with the utmost courtesy, without reply. 





The interesting address of Mr. Charles A. Dana, illustrative of 
the experience of Brookfarm, is the only one of the many admi- 
rable ones delivered for which we can find room. Mr, Chan- 
ning will give the substance of his remarks upon the resolu- 
tions, in a series of papers, commencing with the next number 
of the Phalanx. 


Mr. Dana said, 

Mr. PresipeNtT—I wish to make some remarks on the practi- 
cal results of Association. I do it as a member of the vldest As- 
sociation in the United States, because I deem it my duty. J 
will not attempt to make a speech. I shall give you some 
simple, plain truths, without any exaggeration—simple facts; and 
I do not, in doing this, claim that we have at all found the final 
ends of Association. I do not announce these things as reports 
from those golden hills which we are looking for, but as simple 
events that have happened to us on our way thither—Angels 
which have met us—achievements which on our passage way 
we have been able to accomplish. We have, as one of the results 
of Association which is already attained—which is not an imagi- 
nation, but an actual fact—we have abolished domestic servitude. 
We have an Association at Brookfarm, of which I now speak 
from my own experience—we have there abolished domestic 
servitude. It may seem possible to you, who are accustomed 
to regard domestic servitude as necessary and belonging to the 
very constitution of society—it may seem to you that this achieve- 
ment, after all, is no great result. Butit is. We believe that in 
the abolition of domestic servitude—in showing that it is possible 
—in showing it by actual fact—we believe that in showing thus, 
that life—human life is possible—that the highest state of society 
is possible without this appendage of domestic servitude—that 
something is achieved to be spoken of and thoughtof. (Cheers.) 
Let us look for a moment at this business of domestic servi- 
tude. Allow me to inquire what it is| Perhaps it is not so 
bad as slavery at the South, which makes the whole life at 
the disposal of the master, buat it is little better in very mon 
respects. Domestic servitude, as it exists here in New York, ts 
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worse—it is worse than the slavery which 
exists in barbarous society. This—this 
institution of domestic servitude was one of 
the first considerations—it gave one of the 
first impulses to the movements at Brook- 
farm. It seemed thata continuance in the 


relations which it established could not pos- | 


sibly be submitted to. It was a deadly sin 
—a thing to be escaped from. Accordingly 


large stride above everything known in 
New York, Boston, or any other city in the 


world. We are to give to every child the 


most perfect education at our command 
—an education of all his faculties—his 
body to labor, his hands to manual skill, 
and his mind to intellectual studies. We 
give him this, not as an act of charity. It 
is not doled out to him as though he were 
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it was escaped from, and we have now for 
three years lived at Brookiarm, and have 
carried on all the business of life without 
it. Those services for which domestics are | 
usually depended upon have been carried on | 
without the existence of that relation which 


a pupil of orphan assylums and alms- 
houses—not as the cold benefice and bounty 
of the world-—but as his right—a right con- 
ferred upon him by the very fact of his hu- 
manity—a something which he can claim 
at our hands from the very fact that he is 
forms the distinctive character of domestic | born into this world a human being—and 
servitude. We have had persons there, in- | here we think we have made very great ad- 
deed, who were there upon wages, but they | vances. Do not let it be thought that in 
have never been, from the first moment un- | this we boast of anything—very far from it. 
til now, in the relation between the institu. | I only wish, in making these statements, to 
tion or any person whatever, which bore | show that we have achieved some small 
the character of domestic servitude. At) part of the advantages which theoretical 
Brooklarm they were and are all servants | Association points out. We have abolished 
of each other—no man is master. We do! domestic servitude and have placed labor 
freely from the love of it, with joy and| upon a true basis as a service of dignity. 
thankfulness those duties which are usual- | [t is an honorable occupation tolabor. We 
ly discharged by domestics. ‘There we have | accordingly give to every child, without re- 
no mean and degrading labor. There is in | gard to the circumstances of his parents, a 
practical Association as it already exists |complete education according to his taste 
there, no degrading labor. . . * and faculties to the utmost extent of our 
The laborer is not a man in society as at| ability and power; and here, my friends, 
resent organized. He is a man only who / an infinite advance has been made. In 
208 the greatest skill in making others labor | none of these respects is the best condition 
for him and in reaping the fruits of their la- | of Civilization at all to’be compared to the 
bor ; but the man who really does the ser- | very imperfect condition in which we now 
vice—who leaves it at the end of each day’s | See Association. 
exertion better than he finds it, that man is, Again, we are able already, not only: to 








at the very bottom of the social scale ; and | assign to manual labor its just rank and dig- | 


the man whose lot it is to discharge those | nity in the scale of human occupations, but 
repulsive duties—on whom labor falls that | we are also able to insure to it its just re- 
is not attractive to the eye or pleasing to the | ward. And here, also, I think we may 





taste, that man is the meanest of all, the| humbly claim that we have gained some- 
very lowest person that society has within | what upon civilized society. In the best 
its catalogue. But in Association, even as | society that has ever been upon this world, 
it practically exists, those very duties which | with very small exceptions, labor has never 
are repulsive, which in civilization are shun- , had its just reward. Everywhere the gain 
ned and avoided, except by those who, from | is to the pocket of the employer. He makes 
necessity, are compelied to do them, and in the money. The laborer toils forhim. He 
doing them are for ever disgraced—these is his servant. 
fundamental labors are the honorable occu- | is not consulted at allin the arrangements of 
pations in Association. 
charges one of these duties—he who digs a try is perpetually to disgrace the laborer— 
ditch or discharges any other repulsive duty, to grind him down and reduce his wages, 
is not at the foot of the social scale—he is | and to render deceit and fraud almost ne- | 
at the head of it. These are honorable du- | cessary for him. And all for the benefit of | 
ties, though duties which society scorns.| whom? For the benefit of our excellent 
We are actuated by religious sentiments— | monopolists—our excellent com panies—our 
by sentiments of self-devotion and heroism. | excellent employers. The stream all runs 
In the discharge of those duties, which, in| into their pockets, and not one little rill is 
society, no man can undertake with safety | suffered to run into the pockets of those who | 
to his reputation, we find in practical Asso- | do the work. Now, in Association, already 
ciation—a fact be it remembered and not a! we have changed all this; we have made a 





The interest of the laborer 


The man who dis- | industry, but the whole tendency of indus- | 





description of what is possible—we find the | true relation between Jabor and the people, 
source of honor and respect—there these | whereby the labor is done not entirely for 
duties are the highest that are discharged. | the benefit of the capitalist, as it is in civil- | 
We have reversed the order of society. The | ized society, but for the mutual benefit of 
aristocrat—the man whose days are days of | the laborer and the capitalist. We are able | 
idleness and uselessness—whose only skill to distribute the results and advantages’ 
is in drawing a support and the means of which accrue from labor in a joint ratio. 

luxury and the gratification of his taste from} These, then, are very briefly and imper- 
the hard labor of others ; he, in Asaocia- | fectly stated, the practical, actual results al- 
tion, if there be any _— - Association, he ready attained. In the first place, we have 
is at the bottom of the scale. 


) 
| 


tablished a natural System of Education— for all. And in the third place, we have | 
a system oi education which does justice to | established justice to the laborer, and enno- | 


every one—where the children of the pcor bled Industry. 
receive the integral development of alltheir, Here, my friends—here we might claim, | 
faculties, as far as the means of Association indeed, that we have gained infinite ad- | 
in its presen! condition will permit. Here vantages, if there were no others to be 
we claim to have made an advance upon | gained—if there were no lands lying be- 
civi! ciety. Here, in doing this act of | yond, rich and beautiful, we might still be 
simple, ‘ce, we claim to have made. a! sure that in laying Association before you, | 


| 
} 


abolished Domestic Servitude. In the second | 
And again, we have in Association es- | place, we have secured thorough education | 


and in propounding these schemes of Socie- 
ty, we were answering the highest demand 
of the time. And let me remind you once 
more, that these results are facts. They 
are noteven mathematical demonstrations— 
they are not even things scientifically proved; 
they are the actual facts extant. It is, then, 
no uncertain scheme which we propound, 
when we teach the doctrine of Association. 
We do, indeed, not claim that we have 
proven the whole doctiine of Association, 
that we have made the complete practical 
experiment which shall leave no doubt on 
the ma'ter—but that we have shown the 
possibility of a true and properly adjusted 
society which shall do justice to human be- 
ings, which stands on humanity as a basis; 
and let me ask you once more where— 
where—here in New York? in the best 
state of civilized society, is there anything 
like this?) Where, my friends—I ask the 
question, knowing that it is impossible to 
answer it—where is there any civilized so- 
ciety where there are anything like these 
harmonious relations existing between man 
and man? Where is it that the fact, the 
fact that a man 7s a man, is sufficient to en- 
title him to the highest and best ifluences— 
to all the advantages which there are in the 
community in which he lives? No where; 
it is not so much as thought possible even 
in society. Two or three years ago we be- 
gan our movement at Brookfarm, and pro- 
pounded these few simple propositions 
which Isay are here proven. All declared 
it to bea scheme of fanaticism. There was 
universal skepticism. No one believed it 
possible that men could live together in such 
relations. Society, it was said, had always 
lived in a state of competition and strife be- 
tween man and man; and when told that it 
was possible to live otherwise,.no one re- 
ceived the proposition except with scorn 
and ridicule. But in the experience of two 


'or three years, we maintain that we have 
by actual facts, by positive practical demon- 


stration proven this, viz.: that harmonious 
relations, relations of love and not of selfish- 
ness and mutual conflict—relations of truth 
and not of falsehood—relations of justice 
and not of injustice—are possible between 
man and man. This is proven by’actual 
facts and experience which cannot be deni- 
ed, and I call—I call upon all those persons 
who are in the habit of treating this subject 
with doubt and ridicule—who look upon it 
as an offspring of fanaticism—lI call upon 
them, in all charity, to recognize these 
things which I have endeavored to state to 
you. This it isnot adream which we pro- 
pose, but something which has actually 
been done. As I said before, we do not 
claim that in this we have fulfilled all the 
promises of Association. We are at present, 
and have always been, an exceedingly small 
community ; but with all these difficulties— 
with the perpetual opposition of the com- 
munity without us, with the distrust and 
doubt of nearly all our personal friends— 
with all these difficulties to encounter—dif- 
ficulties without and difficulties within, we 
have proven by actual demonstration—by 
facts we have proven thus much. 


And let me now inquire, in conclusion, 
if it is not worth while for those who re- 
ceive the scientific demonstrations of the 
practicability of Association with doubt and 
contumely, if it is not worth their while to 
inguire a little more into the matter, and be 
perfectly sure of their doubts before they 
proceed in the ordinary method of treatine 
every new subject with ridicule and sneers. 
A very small part of what is proposed is 
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achieved. It certainly is to be asked if 
something more is not possible. And of the 
sublime vision of society—the magnificent 
dream that lies before us, and towards the 
reality of which we are now moving—is it 
not worth their while to ask if this be not 

ossible also? It is, for I conceive that we | 
ee proved the very central truths—that | 
we have proved whatlies at the very found- | 
ation of all. 





5 
At noon, on Saturday, the last resolution | 
was adopted, and the Convention adjourned 
sine die, when Mr. Channing rose and ad- | 
dressed the Convention, in substance, as| 
follows :— | 
Mr. President and Brother Associationists | 
~We began our meeting with calling to| 
mind, as in the presence of God our solemn 
privileges and responsibilities. We cannot 
part without invoking for ourselyes—cach 
other, our friends everywhere, and our race, 
a blessing. If this cause, in which we are 
engaged 1s one of mere human device, the 
emanation of folly and self, may it ulterly 
fad; it will then utterly fail. But if as we 
believe, it is of God, and making allowance 
for human limitations, is in harmony with 
the Divine Will, may it go on, as thus it 
must, conquering and to conquer. Those 
of us, who are active in this movement have 
met, and will meet with suspicion and abuse. 
It is well! well that critical eyes should 
probe the schemes of Association to the 
core, and if they are evil lay bare their hid- 
den poison ; well, that in this fiery ordeal 
the sap of our personal vanities and weak- 
nesses should be consumed. We need be 
anxious but on one account; and that is lest 
we be unworthy of this sublime reform. 
Who are we, that we should have the honor 
of giving our lives to this grandest of all 
possible human endeavors, the establishment 
of Universal Unity, of the reign of Heaven 
on Earth ? Truly ‘* out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings has the Lord ordained 
strength.” Kings and holy men have desired 
to see the things we see, and have not been 
able. Let our desire be, that our imperfec- 
tions—our unfaithfulness do not hinder the | 
progress of Love and Truth and Joy. 


The Convention then united in prayer 
and parted with the benediction—— 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
Peace, Good- Will to Men. 


[ae 


THE FESTIVAL. 


In the evening agoodly number assembled 
at the Apollo Saloon, in festive commemo- 
ration of the Birth-day of CHarLes Fourier. 
The repast was plain and simple, but the | 
Intellectual feast, and the Social Commun- | 
ion were delightful. The great occasion 
called forth noble and humanitary senti- | 
ments, and gave an elevated tone and cha- | 
racter to the festival, which filled the soul | 
with exaltation and joy. What peculiarly 
distinguished the festival was the unzver- 
sality of the sentiment which reigned, the 
broad expanded sympathies which embraced 
the whole race, and swallowed up every- 
thing of a party, sectarian or individual na- 
ture. 

We are only able to find space for a few | 











of the brilliant thoughts and sentiments that | 
were elicited. The presiding officers were 


President. 
L. W. Rycxman, Brookfarm Association, 
Mass. 
Vice Presiden's. 
A. M. Watson, Jefferson county Industrial 
Association, N. Y. 
Geo. Rip.ey, Brookfarm Association, Mass. 


NaTHAN Starks, North American Phalanx, | 


New Jersey. 

Epwarp N. Ketioce, Sylvania Associa- 
tion, Pa. 

Freperick Grain, City of New York. 
The President called upon Mr. Channing 

to ask a blessing, who, after a short pause, 


replied: My friends, I submit that on this | 


occasion it is meet that a blessing be asked 
in silence. 
The suggestion of Mr. Channing met the 


approbation of all, and was complied with | 


by the company. 

After the cloth was removed, the Presi- 
dent expressed his obligation for the honor 
conferred upon him, and the high degree of 
pleasure he enjoyed in again uniting with 
his friends in paying homage to the illustri- 
ous man whose birth-day was celebrated, 
very happily recurring to a similar enjoy- 
ment three years before upon the same oc- 
casion and at the same place. 

He then called upon Mr. Channing to 
announce the regular toasts, 

Mr. Channing rose and said (in brief) it 


was thought by the Committee that it would 
open a large field for interesting remark, if 


' we should bring before you what Fourier sup. 


posed to be the “intrinsic passions,” as he 
called them—the fundamental attributes, in 
other words—the essential principles—the 


active forces of human nature—which he de- | 


nominated passions. It was his belief that 
God had arranged the social world by laws 
of harmony far more beautiful and more per- 
fect than those by whagh the natural world is 
governed. Thatif the stars are ranged in 
perfect proportion, so that around their parent 
suns they move in equal balance—so the pas- 
sions of man’s soul; and that it was only 
owing to man’s disarrangements, not to God’s 
providential arrangements, that all those dis- 
cords existed in society as it is now. Fourier 
planted himself on this deep faith in the pro- 
vidence of God—on this, deep faith, that He 
had perfectly arranged all the laws and prin- 
ciples of human nature, and he sedulously 
studied, year after year, until he thought he 


'had completely ascertained what were the 


laws of order which God had impressed upon 
human nature and society, and then he an- 
nounced his theory. He (Mr. Channing) would 
begin with the five “ sensitive passions,’’ and 
proceed from these to the four “ social pas- 
ssions,” and from these to the three “ regu- 
lating passions,” and come at last to the 
“grand religious passion ’’—the deepest, the 
grandest, central principle of the soul. Be- 
lieving with great reverence that Fourier has 
been the means of discovering for men the 
divine law of order God appointed for human 
societies, we desire to open this festival with 
due homage to his memory. 

Our first toast is 

“ The Memory of Fourier.’”—Drank stand- 
ing in solemn silence. 


After which the following regular toasts | 


were drank : 


Taste.—Appealed to by the exquisite har- 


| : MBS i ‘the hand of the | . . j j 
| monies of flavor, deposited by the he | at times highly humorous, and again touch- 


Creator in the kingdoms of nature, its high 
function will be fulfilled when it elevates her 


creations to a true standard of nutritive excel. 
lence, by the universal cultivation of our 
| common mother, the earth. 
| Touch.—The sense diffused over the whole 
| body; its counterpart, Industry, should be 
| diffused over the body of society, that man 
' may be individually and universally a worker. 

Smell,— Amidst the corruptions of civilized 
life, a constant source of torment and dis. 
gust; but destined ‘o lift the soul in gratitude, 
| when, in the garcen of redeemed earth, man 
‘shall worship in the incense of ascending 
| perfumes, 

Sight.—Its complete mechanism enables 
/man to bring into harmony forms and colors, 

and thus produce true art, the ultimate fune. 
tion of which is to satisfy the soul, by teach- 
_ing the highest utilities and sublimest mate- 
rial relations of human life. 

| Hearing.—Amidst the clash and din of 
| human injustice, the sound of heavenly har. 
| mony is drowned. Music is the prophetic 
| symbol of the unknown accords of a true so- 
ciety. 

Friendship.—Too long a bond of narrow 
sympzthies and selfish compacts, it shall yet 
| be the tie of universal brotherhood and con- 
| cord—the impulse of Humanity every where 
| seeking and recognising its own. Already a 
| standing rebuke to the injustice and talsehood 

of human relations, it shall ere long co-work 
| powerfully to transform and redeem them. 

| Ambition.—The destructive Scourge of the 
| Past—the elevating Principle of the Future— 

too often and too long has it covered the 

earth with pyramids of heads, with oceans of 
human blood, washing shores of ashes. The 
time is at hand when it shall fill the world 
with structures of beauty—the homes of 
bounty and joy. 

Love.-—The Eden bo-ver into which crept 
the serpent of selfishness. Eve tempted Adam 
to fall—Woman must raise Man again to his 
true dignity. The earth waits for her Queen. 
In her pure devotedness is Woman’s power— 
in her intuitions her influence—in her grace, 
which beautifies all it touches, her restoring 
charm. 
| Paternity.—In the anxieties and pressing 
| cares of isolated life, too often subverted to 
| purposes of tyranny, it shall, in the era of 
united families, raise the hearts of the young 
in grateful reverence, when the parent’s con. 
stant love is the ever present symbol of the 
heavenly Father. 

Emulation.—In civilization a jar of vipers, 
each striving to put his head above the others 
—in Association, a nest of singing birds, 
whose rivalry fills the air with delicious mel- 
ody. 

Variety —The Principle of Liberty—in 
our present societies the source of conflict 
and revolutionary violence ; in true harmonic 
society, the source of peace, love, and pro. 
gressive attraction, in all spheres of existence. 

Enthusiasm.—The fluent power which 
marries Mind and Matter with the wedding- 
ring of Beauty. 

The Principle of Universal Unity.—The 
source of the prophetic instinct in the heart 
of man, which in all ages has pointed out to 
him the promised land. Honor and gratitude 
to the harbinger who has prepared the way 








| for its fulfilment in the sublime harmonies of 
| the Combined Order. 


The regular toasts were severally illus- 
trated as they were given by different speak- 

| ers, but we are reluctantly compelled for want 
of room to omit nearly all the brilliant and 
| soul-stirring speeches that were delivered. 
| We make room, however, for the beautiful 
| response of Mr. Dana to the toast on Friend- 
ship, and a brief condensation of the re- 
_marks of Mr. Ripley on Unity, which were 


ingly serious and profound. 
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{xg The speeches of Messrs. Ripley and 
Dana, referred to, will be found on the back 
of the title-page. 


The first volunteer toast was 

The Hope of Universal Peace.—Foretold 
in the oracles of Prophets, announced in the 
song of Angels, illustrated in the life of Jesus. 
May it be speedily and triumphantly realized 
in the establishment of the Combined Order 
among the nations of the earth. 

To this toast Mr. Samuel E. Coues, of 
Pourtsmouth, Me., President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, made an eloquent and 
most appropriate response. He said he had 
been deeply impressed with, and interested 


in, the proceedings of the Convention which | 


had just been held, and which he attended 


as a spectator from the beginning—he had | 


there learned things which had inspired 
him with fresh and cheering hopes of hu- 
manity, and here again he was so deeply 
moved with the feelings which had been 
awakened in his heart, that he could not 
find words to give them utterance. 

He made a beautiful allusion to Colum- 
bus, the discoverer of anew materzal world. 
He said— 


I saw not many days since a painting of 
Columbus applying for aid to prosecute his 


never could have done. He has created the 
cause on this continent. He has done the 
work of a century. Well, then, I will give 
‘The love of our race above all other loves,” 
and now I say, “ONE CONTINENT AND ONE 
MAN.” 

Mr. Greeley returned his grateful thanks 
for what he said was “ the extravagant eu- 
| logium of his partial friend,” and although 
| laboring under severe indisposition from ex- 
“cessive toil, night and day, Mr. G. continu- 
ed to speak for quite twenty minutes or 
/more in a delightful strain of wit- mingled 
| with serious reflections. We make one 
_ brief and pointed quotation from his speech : 





When I took up this cause, I knew that I 
went in the teeth of many of my patrons—in 
the teeth of the prejudices of the great mass 
—in the teeth of religious prejudices—for I 
confess I had a great many more clergymen 
on my list before than I have now, as] am 
sorry to say, for had they kept en, I- think I 
would have done them some good. (Laugh- 
ter.) But in the face of all this—in the face 
of constant advices, ‘* Don’t have anything to 
'do with that Mr. Brisbane”—I went on. 
“Oh!” said many of my friends, “ consider 
your position—consider your influence.”— 
* Well,” said I, “I shall endeavor to do so, 








| but I must try to doa little good in the mean- 


| time, or else what is the use of the influence.” | 
| (Cheers.) And thusI have gone on, pursuing | 


the lizards and serpents, which writhe and 
hiss at the exposure. 


Mr. T. 8. Nicholls, accompanied by a 
few pertinent remarks, offered the following 
toasts : 


Society in Civilization—The St. Vitus’s 
dance of the Universal Man. 

The Health of Parke Godwin.—When Art 
in Association shall immortalise its earliest 
and boldest champion, an honorable niche 
will be given to the Author of “ A Popular 
View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier.” 


Letters from several gentlemen courte- 
ously declining invitations to attend, were 
read, and the following from the Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Hughes: 


O. Macvantst, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—1 have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your kind iavitation to the Celebra- 
tion of the Birth-day of Charles Fourier, to 
be held at the Apollo Saloon on Saturday 
evening, the 6th inst. Allow me to return 
you my thanks for the honor which you have 
conferred upon me, and which, owing to the 
many engagements of this week, and espe- 
cially of the eve of Easter, Iam compelled to 
decline. 

I, too, feel deeply the necessity of amelio- 
rations in the Social condition of mankind; 
and whilst I cherish the best wishes towards 
all who are devoutly engaged in any effort 
for the attainment of an object so desirable, I 


discovery. He was before his sovereign, and | a manly and at the same time a circumspect ' am sure that the liberality of your Association 
| course, treading wantonly on no man’s pre- | will make all proper allowances for differen- 


in the presence of the assembled nobles, was 
pleading for aid. [could almost hear him 
speak. I could almost fancy that 1 heard 
him say—‘I know far away in the ocean 
there lies another country—give me means 
to discover it, and enlarge the boundaries of 
the earth!’ But whilst he spoke some folded 
their arms in apathy—some smiled with scorn. 
But the soul of Columbus was afar off. He 
saw this great land—he saw the waves of the 
ocean beat upon its shores—he saw mighty 
rivers tumble over rocky barriers—he saw its 
mountains towering to the sky—he saw its 
bread territories stretching from pole to pole. 
(Cheers.) And in like faith did the geod 
citizen of the world regard the future fortunes 
of his race. He saw that the hour was on 
its way when all mankind would be knit in 
the bonds of universal happiness and peace. 


Mr. Coues concluded by offering a sen- 
timent embodying this “* hope of the future,” 
the words of which are lost. 


Mr. Godwin remarked that it was a curi- 
ous coincidence with the illustration of the 
last speaker, that Fourier, the discoverer of a 
new moral world, bad in his last work com- 
pared himself to Coiumbus. Mr. G. then 
went on to compare the present prospects of 
association to the tokens of approaching land 
which cheered the drooping spirits of the crew 
of Columbus. The friends from Brookfarm 
were the birds, and those from other places 
the flowers that floated on the waves.— 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Ripley—Our friend has compared us 
toa bird. Well, it is true we have a good 
deal of singing, though not a great deal to 
eat, and we have very small nests, (laughter.) 
Our most appropriate emblem is the not very 
beautiful—the not very magnificent, but the 
very useful and respectable barn-door fowl— 
for we all have to scratch for a living ! 


Mr. Brisbane pronounced an enthusiastic 
and hearty tribute of his gratitude, esteem, 
and respect for Horace Greeley, for the 
manly, independent, and generous support 
he had given to the cause from its infancy 
to the present day. 

Mr. B. closed by saying— 

He (Mr. Greeley) has done for us what we 


| judice—telling, on the contrary, universal 
-man, I will defer to your prejudices, as far as 
| I can consistently with duty, but when duty | 
leads me, you must excuse my stepping on 
| your corn if it be in the way. (Cheers.) 

| Mr. Greeley concluded by offering the fol- 
_ lowing sentiment : 

* The memory of the early American friend 
of Association—John Manesca.” 

Mr. Macdaniel apologised for the few 
remarks with which, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, he could preface his 
| toast, and briefly allied to the times 
of the middle ages, when the nations 
of Europe were inspired by the spirit of 
Chivalry, and were bound together in Unity 
upon a crusade which marked the era as 
one of the most glorious in the history of 
man; he spoke of the more glorious era 
which was soon to dawn upon the earth, 
when the nations would be animated with 
a higher spirit of Chivalry, and be united 
not in hostile but peaceful Unity. He there- 
fore gave-— 

The Chivalry of Peaceful Unity.—Inspir- 
ing all men, animating all nations, joining the 
human race in a solid “ Phalanx ” of Broth- 
erhood—it will soon enter upon a crusade of 
love, which will conquer false philosophy, 
conquer national indigence, conquer spurious 
civilization, triumph over evil, redeem “ the 
promised land,” the land of Canaan, and 


transform the earth into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Mr. T. C. Leland, of Rochester, in a let- 
ter to one of the company, regretted his in- 
ability to attend the Convention and the 





Celebration of Fourier’s Birth-day, but beg- 
ged to unite in the sympathies of the occa- | 
sion by offering the following sentiment : 


The Memory of Charles Fourier.—His 
doctrine is Truth, which, like the Plough, 








turns the glebe of Civilization, and lays bare 


ces of opinion in regard to the best mode of 
accumplishing it. 
I remain, with great respect, 
Your cbedient servant, 
+ JOHN HUGHES, 


Bishop of N. Y. 
April 5th, 1844, 


The Company, after a delightful, enthu- 
siastic intercourse of four or five hours, 
separated at 12 o’clock, as it was Saturday 
night, but not abruptly nor until every one 
who desired to offer a sentiment or to speak 
had been heard, and our only regret is that 
we cannot record all that transpired. 





To THE Reaper.—A copy of this paper 
has been sent to several persons who are 
not subscribers, in order that they may see, 
in the proceedings of our Convention and its 
Address, the nature and object of our move- 
ment. We hope they will carefully con- 
sider the subject, and if they have any 
thoughts or objections to communicate in 
regard to the doctrine of Association, in any 
of its aspects, we should be pleased to hear 
from them, and to make such replies as 
their communications might demand. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting held on the 9th April, 1844, 
of the provisional Executive Committee, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the 8th resolu- 
tion adopted by the first Annual Convention 
of the Associationists of the United States, 
the following gentlemen were elected Offi- 
cers ; % 

Chairman, 
Parke Gopwin. 
Seeretary, 
OsBorNE Macpanie., 
Treasurer, 
FREDERICK GRAIN. 
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